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ABSTRACT, - : ; . ■ , • - 

-.n^j^ V- ^. on" fcllo«rthre>ugh, synthesis^ disseaination, 

and ^plication, this youth .E«|loyaent and .Deaonstration, Projects Act 

•plan for -knowledge develofaent in 198 0 is divided into seven key * • 
section^- Ihe^ fir ^t sJecticn presents projects which wfll require 
cantinVd funding and *ref inejent to realize their objectives. , Sec tidn 

( 2 provides a list of initiative iihj.ch will coaaence in 1980 based- on 
developaent in the two previous years. The third section discusses - 
neM. initiatives which are needed to (1) iaprove existing crograas, ■ 
(21 target the* on significant sega^nts of the youth population and 
(3) to test other delivery approaches. Section 4 difcusses the need 
for aechanisas to insure th^ icnowledge -denreloped frca these 
activities is objectively assessed and factored into policy. Section 
5 focuses on the need for .a significant effdrt to iaprcve" the 
understanding and coa potencies of ' the eaployaent and training" systeia^ 
If lessons are,to,be applied, t^j actual prograas. ihe final sections 
describe the. need for a built-i,K cushion for unforeseen contingencies 
aaf tfeil ^as needs which arise during 19S0 and beyond and review the 

'fiscal i98 0 projected findings.' (LHA) 
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OVERVIEW 



/ ^oritv^n^hf l ^ provided extensive discretionary au- 
/ ,tfiority.to tl^e Secretary of Labor to develoT> and imorov^ 
employment and trainiiig approaches for IconLSaUy^dil! 
advantaged youth. In fiscal 1978 and '1979? the maior 
emphasis- was placed on -knowledge development" tSoSgh 
Lra^ltT.^^ ^^f^^ of multisite demonst^ticn pSts, 
The^llrl? Ve^^^t'^^^T" coordinated research efforts. 
^ ventioJs\nr5l?-^°^^ ''^^ ^^^^ aftemative inter- 
isfiu^rL«SL^!^^r'^ on the broad 

issues needed to legislate more effective youth tSroGrams 

issues 2tT r^^^"" si^ifted to more speci?ie 

tion t ^^®*^^dto^be^ addressed in the administra- 
nrSiS^f i?^''*?''^^^ programs, e:^ploring the 

problems of significant feegments of the youth PopulatiSn 
assessing service^ components to determine how each co^ld' 

proStinrtk^fn^^"^ longer-duration interventiaSs, aJ^S 
. promoting the integration of youth programs. 

, The ambitious agenda detailed in the two -Knowiedae 

^^^i^^^^ 5^^ ^^'^ ^^'^ ^^^^ included sSucturld 
sets^ af. policy questions -towards which all research, ' 

tT^^l^^^'t'''' evaluation activities were directed. 
^r.n^f I fi'"* "^f^ ^° provide input for the fcffinula- ' 

lisLf iQor^^? At the end o? 

fiscal 1980,. the current authorizai^oD..^ YEDPA Droarams 
expires and the Administration ^tl^SKdl^ 

197^ anrTQ7f developed from the 

1978 $nd 1979 activities is bein^4rti^zfed in this pro- 
• so^I'vJ''^ there are logger term aims^well. The les- 
?f^J?oT f/"^"^^^ programming will be needed no matter what 
legislation is img>lemented. Every deliverer needs to^ 
know, more about how to organize Sid, admI^IsL? Im|lo^^ • 
^,^^h'^f training services for youth. Any comprehensive 

h^o?.f ^"^^^f^ • ^""^ ^i^l require a broadened 

^ involvement among all institutions.. A - good deal 

?^^^^^^? L^^^^^ decisionmakers incor- 

It^tt^i into their. programs at the • 

rederal. State, and local levels. 

, Where implementation of the knowledge development 
'^npr^^?.''^^.^^^ thte first 2 years of - 

n??^«;4f? synthesis, dissemination and ap- , * 

plication must be the major thrusts in f iscal ,1980 and " 
beyond. First, the;re are many proiects which Require 
.continued flinching and re:^ineraerit t^ realize their 



objectives. ISt is important tUdt Judgements be based on 
«teady-s£ate operations rather than just reflecting learn-- 
ing curve "problems? this will require several years of 
operations of demonstration programs? Follow- through ^ 
and refinements- of past projects must be a f.xrst priority . 

Second, there are still some incomplete agenda ' 
items in ishe first -two knowledge development plans. Some 
projects^' were deve]»ped to be implemented and funded in . 
fiscal 1980. In other cases, parts of projects 'were 
completed but other dimensions remained to be put in place. 
-Finally, there were some projects initiated m a sajigle 
site with the intent of >replication, which was targeted 
to occur in 1980. These commitments are not as absolute 
as those for existing activities, but they should certainly 
be given ^iarity before considering #ny additional efforts 

Third, there are some new initiatives which' make 
sense in order to improve existing programs, to target - ^ 
them on significant segments of the^'youth population, v and 
to test oth^r delivery approaches. ||^ 

Fourth, mechanisms mus% be established to" insureAhe^ 
linowledge developed from these activities is objedtively^ 
.assessed and' factored into policy? there will be a con- 
tinuing need for analysis and application. | 

Fifth, if the lessons are to be applied in actual 
programs, tKere will have to be,/ a significant effort to 
impro^?e the-. understanding and competencies of the employ- 
, ment and training system. ^ ' 

Finally, given the sb ale and complications of the 
activities put into place, there ^lus't be a built-in 
cushion for unforeseen contingencies as well as needs 
which arise during 1980 and beyond. * 
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\ ^ <^Qftg^-tJaents for. Existing Projects 

the first priority inus^ be the su^^rt of existing 
projects" of demonstrated effectiveness whieh can contri- 
bute to knowledge deveiopmeht- and* "institutibnal change , 
by their continuation^ Thie following 'projects initiated 
in 1978 and 1979* are more* fully 'described .in -the knowledge 
development plauis for feach y^ar as well as in, project . 
descriptions available from the Office o^^outh ,Prograius^ 
Only those projects with, 1980 requirements are listed.. 

, # 

1. Ventures in Cotnmunity Im|)roveiaiient These nine . 
projects testing a community-in^rovement model which 
emphasizes extensfive 'linkages and supervipipn will termin- 
ate in the summer of. 1980.- Approximately $500,000 will 
be needed to complete the rfefsearch to determine the . 
^ impact relative to more coiiven'bional YCCIP proq^ects as 
.'well as other- demonstration efforts. 



I' 



2. Low-Head Dam Project - This prototype in a ' 
single' site provides a model of > how - a low-head dam can be 
restored for recreation^6e and converted for electrical 
production through a co^lnfehensive work and training 
project. Approximtely $500,000 will be required for 
completion of the prototype project, which -is also 
recomn^ended for replication in fiscal 1980; ' ' 

i ' • ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ . , . . 

3. watts Vouth gmployment and Community Improveinent , 
Demonstration - This large-scale , multi-year demonstration 
tests the notion of an integrated, multi-dimensioned set 
of improvement efforts which will affect a range of career 
ladder. op'|>ortunities.' It alsp^seeks to demohstrate that 
year-round projects can effectively provide a base for 
surged summer employment. The project carried a commit- 
ment to continue funding in 1980 assuming availability. 
The additional cost will be $1.75 million. 

' 4 . . Exemplary m-School Youth program Demonstration - 
Sjalected projects funded in iiscal 1978 and i9'79 will be 
continued through the 1980 school year. Operating 
support for Youthwork will also be continued tlltough 
the period of the new rptind of grants.' The co^of 
these two .cc»nbined- is an estimated $5,0 million. 

5. Rural Youth Occupational l:nformat:ion( and 'Prepara- 
tion Demonstration Project - This project tests the feasi- 
bility of basic life skills training developed for ryral 
disadvantaged youth an^ delivered by mobile veins. It will 
be extended thrqugh fiscal 1980 at a coSt of $300,000. 



6 . Pri^te Sector Initiatives Demonstration - The 
various projects which have already been started will be 
continued through fiscal 1980. Administrative and re- 
se£u:ch efforts will continue through 1981. The cost is 
estimated to be $2.3 million. In addition'/ a set of 
mandated wage subsidy experiments will be launched early 
in 1980. ' ' 

7c Youth Career Development for School to Workv . . 
Transition - This coordinated set of school to work tran- 
sition projects will be continued through the 1979-80 
school year and suir^Tm"r stl though the less effective Iqca^K 
projects will be eliminated. The estimated cost is 
$1.8 million in fiscal 1980.. ^ V 

■ ■ , ■ * 

/ B. Researohing^ Alternative Pj-ogr am Approaches - 
This contract with the Educational Testing Service is 
for collection and analysis of standardized pre- sind post-* 
tests and^administrative data for most of the demonstra- 
tion projects. Mt will be continued through fiscal 1^81 
with 1980 resources, since this is the linchpin for 
knowledge development wo rlc. The cost will be $900,000. 

9. Youth Community Service Deittonfftration Project 
(ACTION) - This Experiment with the national youth service 
concept has been extended to include a rural as W6ll as 
an urban site. The present schedule calls for operating 
through fiscal 1?80. The added costs in 1980 are 
estimated/l-o be $450,000. ' 
* ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

10 , Career Intern 'Prograim Peyonstration - This 
alternative education experimental project is operating • 
in f our %ites under OIC and has been extended to another 
site by SER. The entire project will be t:ontinued tjirough 
the 1980-81 school year. ^ The fiscal 1980 costs for the . 
'five sites will be . $4,. 2 million. 

' ' ' ' * ■ , ' 

11.. National Occupational Information Coordinating 
. Committee Demonstration Project - Youth resources were 
tapped for '$3 million in 1978 'and §5 miUion* in 1979 to 
support Federal and State activities to improve occupa- 
tional information. There is a continuing commitment 
for the lattjer le'vel of funding in order to support 
replication of computerized occupationa?" information 
^systems, tn addp.tioi^, an experiment was initiated in-*- 
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Srket lnfo™It?o!"fS*=? disadvantaged youth with labor 
make in"^?^'^^Xoyabl!|^"\L^%1"\"S=^' "^'^ """^"^ 
iiie cosr IS estinia.ted' to be $600,000. 



^Q^th E nterprises Demonsl:rai- inv, Project - Thi^ 



• en?er^isesiriouraleas "h,\^ owned and operated 

If tl^projects ooLafr^^i^ P?'^^"^ expansion schedule 

. continue'H throuch f-h^ iq7q on ? f fading, wxll be • 
they arrberf^^rn^ :«i ? ^^^^ and summer if 

$17 SiLi^nf ^ effectively. The.estimated cost is 

.,«„th^' youth Age ncy ThvaXveaent- Vrr^-i^^t. _ voluntarv 
youth seryluy ulyaiuiations such as Boysf Glubs Bo?^ ' 

cnSrf approaches for one of the agencies ■ 

and nu':^!!aaL^"^li:!^^^'' ^^^^^^ Hurve v 'of vnnr. 

Sf^fo ^5 tS^a^or instrument for assessing ser- 

vxcea and- components under formula-funded plograSI ^t 
W.11 be cqntinue^ in fiscal 1980. . The cos? if ITfa mUlion 

1 ' ' 4h. 
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17. Youth suppoirted Work Demonstration Project ■ In 
fiscal 197d, the Office o£. Youth Programs shared in the 
costs of continuing the supported work experiment' m' order, 
to learn more about the effect of this approach. In 
fisoai 1980, the share will again be.;$'3..5 million. 

^ • * ■ ■ * ' ' ■ ■ ' 

18, Jobs' for Delaware Giraduates - This project 
provides career "in format ioji, counseling and placement on , 
a statewide basis throu^ a nonprofit corporation. It , 
will operate through the 1979-90 school year with follow-* 
up services. If "it is successful, operations for another, 
■chool year will be supported. The. projected cost is 
$2.0 million. ; 

* ' 19 . Youth Discretionary Project :E^edbaGk Demoristra'- 
fcion Project .- This is a mechanism for securing expert 
assistance in reviewing progress of existing projects .^ 
It will be continued through fiscal 1981.^ The cost is. 

j««ti^natQd to be $400,000. 

• 20 . Knowledge Develot>ment Retrieval Project - This 
project helps review, synthesize and crossfertilize, , ■ ^ 
knowledge development reports and results ► This is a 
crucial mechanism for integration and dissemination -of . 
information to concerned parties. It will be continued 
through fispal 1981 at a' cost of $500^000-. 

21. Vocational Exploration Pemonstration Project " 
This 16-site demonstration project tests alternate 
approaches of varying dtiration for vocational exploration 
in the^private. sector, "the research for the summer com- . 
ponent of 1979 could not be fully implemented.^ The - 
Summer component will, therefore, be repeated m fiscal 
1980. The cost is estimated to be $2.3 million. 

22. ' Advance d Training Employmen t bemonstratiOn 
Project - This -private ^ sector project provides advanced 
training to Joi^^orpsmembers' in computer customer engineer 
ing and guarantees/placement in career jobs. The cost 
for completion of . the project is ,$ J. 36- million in - 
discretionary resdUrces plus the Job Corps STip|>ort' for 
enrollees. " • - 



1 Job corps Educ ation Improv ement Effort ^ Thi^ 

large-sc ale random assigmnent experiipent. w l fn^lt 

xoi±ow up. testing. A contmuatioh of the experiment win 
permxt assessment, of the "learning curve" a^d -Haw?^^ne« 
effects under the different education systems • 
cost m fiscal 1980 is $250,000 systems. The , 
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Extension, Replication,, anpl Follow-Through , ' 
. . ' ' •■ « 

The previous list of commitments involves those 
V projects^ where contracts and operations -are already under- 
way in fiscal 1978 and 1979. The following , list includes 
initiatives which will cbnanence in 1980 based on develop- 
' ment in thb two previous year's. .. The' projects are described v 
» in some detail, since./there is a degree of -flexibility xn 
the in^leroentatiori depision-asV well as th^ design and 
scale o£ the projects. ' 

■ • ' 1, Low-Head Dam l>roject - About 50,000 ' low-heid 
' dams exist in the United States , many of vrtiich^^re used to ■ 
produce or have potential for producing electricity. Dur- 
ing an era of chea^ energy and rising labor costs, much 
of the electrical production of such dams was abandoned. 
Rising energy costs may now make improvement of such dams 
in preparation for energy production economically feasi- 
ble. Small dams offer other advantages ats oommunLty- 
improvement projects and as sources of youth employment. v 
They are of€en located in the heart of older cities, and 
their rehabilitation^ can help to^conserve older neighbor-* 
' hoods. Deterioration has frequently areated hazardous 
■ conditions. Redevelopment can create recreational 
opportunities.. • 

' The projects ^iso provide exciting employment and 
training opportunities. Much of the labor involve^ in ' . 
' , site rehabilitation-dan be carried out by low skill 

'youth. Substantial potential exists for training youth^ 
in technical areas related to hyd/oelectric installment 
while an .the job. Because of the growing interest in 
such projects, skills learned in such work may be highly ^ 
• valuable to individuals f many years. 

•A model program was developed in Wayne C9unty to ^ 
* conv^t a daril to produce electricity, while providing > 
' substantial employment and training opportuntties for 
youth This could be ifeplicated in four sites with ois- 
crXionary contributicjRs , and perhaps more if local match- 
in? could be secured. The estimated cost is $7 million 
for projects and $.8 million for administration, evalua- 
tion and technical assistance. Funds for equipment would 
be ^jrovided through interagency agreement with the 
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Department of Energy. A replication package has been ' 

idSflff^d^n/^^""^^' ^^^^^ poSntla-1 si?es have^en 
identified and pre-screened. These would be notified 
early in fiscal 1980 to determine interest in a cost- 
sharing approach. ' ^ j-^i a cost 

2 . coo p e rative Youth Weatherization Demonst rafinn - 

' ^ iTtifn gf"lo^ncg^/H° ^^^- particular iy icr the wea^ eri 
' fnft o^?f '"-T'^^ housing, have not achieved their 
tinn ^l^f^'f?^ !^ the iacic Of coordination , 'organiza- 
tion and administration. The labor to install weather! za- 

' ^n™^^ ^he Departn^nt of Ser^^ 

controls the materials moiiey. The- proMcts bv law 

: must be administered by eonlunity acSKenS^ 

f CYwn ^S""^ Weatherizat ibn D^ons trat ion 
(CYWD). would create and support State level intermediary • 

ser^ffo^Sf^''^^?^"*^ employment and ener^^on-"^^ ' 
servation efforts. Thi^s concept was approved in the lQ7q 

^Zlllt^^^ Development I^lan a^^he con?e^uaI wor^^^as ' 
completed m fiscal 1979;, 

^-uI^L^J^^^'V?^ ^^"^^^ °^ ^ '^o fully implement, 

at the State and local levels, comprehef^sive weatherizS- 
. tion services to low-income households by insuring a com- 
■ P^^^S^-^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^ implementation uSing^DOE's 
?nf ^^^tf,?^ •''''^''^^''^ ""^^ employment and tr^in- 

effor?s of cll '^^^^^^^ "^ll^^s the delivery ' ^ 

\ objective of the demonstration woult? be to 

\^ provide skill training and work experience to yputh in 
f ^f^ff of mariuf actor ing, assessment (energy audits) , 
installation, consumer ifeducation and related services 
These efforts would focus on reduciiTg the energy costs 
•X lov-mcOTie homeowners and renters v^ile providincr 
cateer ladder job/skill progression, and eventual plalfe- 
wnr£ o^"" enrolO^es. The aim' wouid be td orga^tze 

A jLt^^ ^^^t'' ^''^^^^ ^^^^ careful planning; ife 

"^Lfff? emphasis on mechanization .and training than in 
exist^mg weatherization efforts. . . " 
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' • THe CVWD would support twd Xarg'e-sc^le'; iong-teifin * * ' 
3tatewidppr6je<?t§ which would fjemi^lay^ , 
of young ^ adults ij? aativi-t;ies offering 3l pro^fessioiwsf • . ^ 
career learning experiejices, ' Fully' funded^ the/deiftonstra- 
tion would -provide car^r-priented einploym^rit oppprtunitiesr - 
for several hVhdred young ^duH;s:» annually -in -^^ch State . 

' This deinonstration woultS be prganized ani administered, 
through newly created State 'intermediate "Organizations, ^ , 
"In each State the demonstration would establish a nonprofit • 
organization governed by a Hoard of directors- consisting of • 
representatives from the State's local community actxon 
agencies and other M>proved deliverers of «ea)£herization» • ^ 
resources. In atoWon/ ari advisory board w<5uld be ^ v 
established includiisg representatives of the State Energy 
Offices, prime sponsors "and tlie Private Indu&try Council (PIG) 
These intermedi^ies would be recognized as Limited P4ar- 
pose Agencies by CSA and would be eligible to. condiict , , 
weather iz at ion work . 

The State intermediaary would subcontract with coiffln\anity 
action agencies and local "LPA's, as well as with training 
agencies. The corporation inight' ^l^o- reqieve CETA local ' 
training funds. 1 v • ^ 

" ■ The intermediate would b^ a mechanism for better 
organization, training and mechanization.. Not only, would 
iAsulation techniques be upgraded, but heating plants^ 
made more efficient. The corporation would also warehouse 
'materials, do large-scale purchasing, utilize factory 
construction techniques, conduct energy audits, provide . . 
consumer education and coordinate emergency energy 
assistance, in addition to Weatherizing tlm homes of 1°^" 
income families , public properties would ais6-be upgraded , 
such as public housing,- institutional facilities and • 
schools. Thus,. public funds could be saved from reduced 
energy bills and- statewide planning and coordinat^von woma- 
lead to efficient large-scale effort^. 

/ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . _ . ■ , 

The CYWD would r be developed under an interagency ; — 
agreement between the ^' Departments of Labor and ^E»ergy ^s 
well as the CSA, with' parallel agreements at the State . 
levels. The projects would be provided implementation ^ 
grants and then Department of L^r funds for wo^efS: The 
2-year costs of each of the projects -would be $3 million 



b^g. ^ ^^i^^ -.T ^^^^ Exemplar y in^^chec^. Demons tr a tioT 

'T?^n«^r^^ funding^of projects that -involve combSa- 

employmerit ^arid^training, andlSa? 
promote cooperatxoix between, education an'd employment^d 
'training systems, at the, local leVel,^^ *^t"^"y^enc . ana 

. ^''^'^ currentir 58 projects' across ibe Nation in 
8kUlf°Tad2f^= Guidance,, counseling. job-seeking 
nrt;,?i afademio credit for work experieifces ; expanded 

. op^ratedllofe™'"^"'' "^"^'^ y°°th- 

New grants will be awarded through a nationwide 
competition which' seeks to identify l^ai p?ojec?s ?hat« 
ITr^t^'''' exemplary-approaches in' two key focus aLSf 
Education and training of handicapped 'young peoW-^d " 

^oSe'wLS^LS?^^^^^^ high.riIryoS?h-!i!e!ryiuS^ - 
people^ With ©specially poor lon^term employment prospects. 

The competition will seek . to select projects that 
Are exemplary or distinctive, reflect collaboration • 
-between.local educatiofi and employment and training insti- 

lor^^S^^/f^^ ''^^^ P^^"^^ or^g'inized, and provide 
for careful assessment of results. -7 • ■ 

• ,*■'-■: ■ / * .. , ; ■■ ■ ■ 

f The grants In eaqh of the focus 'areas will be 

integrated into a national ^knowledge develc«)ment plan,^ ' ' 

se^icS^^t^'a ^T^i^'^t ^^^^^eiy throilh thef^wS^k and 
services th«t are generated and., over the long run; from 
the lessons learned on how to improve in-school and -"^ . . ^ 
"y^^ ^plfe? P''^^'^^ han.dicapped and high-risk 

A total of $a as;iniIlion has been committed for this 
purpose in fiscal 1-980. -r lor, cms 



' ' 4, Private ^Sector 'Initiatives Both the 1978 and 1979 
Knowledge Developwent Plans incluaed* authorization for ' . 
S?uc?Se^ expe^iS^nts with alternate reimbursement mechnnisms 

• ror private sector employers of economically disadvantaged 
vouth. . YEDPft calls for tests ^ of voucher approaches, the . ■ 
social bonus and the 100 percent wage subsidy under Entitlement. - 
The.questionsaTe" basic, what subsidy level is required to 

• induce private sefctof ^irms%o hire economically disadvantaged 
you1:h? Which reimbursement mechanism would be most effective, ^ 
considering variations In duration of* subsidy, the degree of 
red tape, the timing of the ^payment -and tjie performance 
requirement? What firms are li4tely to respond to such . 

V mechanisms and how can they best be involved and alerted? 

■^What wilin^e the impacts on net firing, displacement, wage levels 

and. the like? Will youth benefit and will ^^^y/^^JJ^^ ' . 

permanent jobs in the -private sector? Can these mechanisms 

work in slack as well as tight labor markets? 

■ * * 

' ^ ' The simplicity of these questions is only matched ^by 
the difficulty of answering them. In fiscal 1979,. there 
were three parallel efforts to design a, wage subsidy 
alternative experiment. These opened as many issues . . 

as they resolved. 'The difficulties of experimfentation ■ ^ 
on this issue include the problem of gainuig- cooperation 
from, private sector firms and the selection bias that 
results, the lack of control oi^er theiir parti«?ipation, 
the problem of distinguishing between Hawthorne^or 
implementation effects and lasting ones, the jr^erent 
complexity of measjiring displacement and substitution 
^ssLs, aid the availability of the Targeted Jobs Tax ^ 
Credi£ and other options which cloud tiie impact of any 
experimental intervention. It is clear from thj P^^^^f^" 
nary work that "scientifically pure , " randotn assignment 
experiments . will -not be possible J^^^ ^ 

necessary to piece together a range of information to . 
address the key, questions. 

The demonstrations and research developed in^l979 f 
will be of some help, particularly the^private/public- _ 
sector demonstration, the nationwide employer survey , the 
demand '^ide ethnographic analysis of centxal city prob- 
lemTand most critically, the study of th^- Entitlement 
experience with 100 percent wage subsidies. ' However, a 
'ISSefset if detailed projects will be required along 
the following, lines: ' , 



V, J' F^o^ifi^wstries with relative standard production 

functions and hitfh-youth eniployitient .would be used as test • 

sites for alternative subsidy' approaches. . The industries ' 

would include fast food and retail. Under agreement with 

the xranchiser or the finiv, different levels and types of 

^g^^^f^®^ ^^1^ ^ applied in certain. outlets and the' 
effects -compajred. ^ . 

b. A simulated study would be conducted with a ' 
stratified sample, of businesses to determine the respon- ■- 
si veness to different hiring ^subsidies and approaches. 
This survey would be the basis for selecting-firms to 
participate in the third portion of the effort. 

. . There would be four "simulated" economies whibh 

would be offered (alternate subsidy levels and formulations 
and the effects tracked on employment. 

_ d.v Ten prime sponsors 'would be allowed to offer the * 
social bonus or voucher as one option for private sector ^ 
participation- under PSIP. Funds would be provided to 
cover -any of these which were Utilized. There wduld be 
10 matched sites where this tool was not provided. The 

.private sector involvement would, theij, be compared. This 
would meet the requirements of the legislation. It would 
not test displacement effects and the like, but rather the 
attraction and application of the subsidy mechanisms. 
The simulated economy and industry approaches would cover 

• the more deta^iled questions. 

u ' Entitlement" projects in several- sites would 

be modified to focus job developmd^it efforts on stratified 
samples of prime sponsors utilizing different subsidy 
approaches.. The take-up rate w6uld, then, be compared along 
with the employment experience of Entitlement youth. . . 

A best estimate is th&t the 1980 cost would be- 
$6.0 million for research and for Subsidies to firms. 
There would be" continuing costs in 1981. 

AdditionaKLy, a subject area which has not been 
adequately explored is job retention in the private sector. 
As^an additional4«ubjeQt ar^a, there would be an experin^nt 
with ways to iniprove- joS retention. Tf^se would* include 



bonuses for length of stay "upon placement as yell as, ' 
follow-up counseling M*ith einploye^^ The . 

experime^et \ in sBv^ta\ sites with different mixes of ser- • 
vice would cost appro3tim|itely $5p0t 000. 

5; Volunteer "Youth i^gency. InvolVement^Plroject - 
Voluntary youth serving agencijes— Boys • CIuDs, Boy Scouts , 
GarapFii% Girls, 4-H, Fut\ire Hoineinakers , Girls ' Clubs, 
^ Girl Scohts , settlement - and Neighborhood Centers , Red • 
"cross, the YMCA.ar^ YWCA and Runaway Houses— can and 
should play a much more signiCicant r61e in employment and 
traiftlng efforts for 'youth. „ ; ^ 

* Under this deitKSi^stration , $9 million would be pro- ' 
vided in fiscal 19S0. The funds would be distributed 
through a competitive proems within each agency to select 
«the best projects. The competit;i6n would be a means in 
itself to promote interest and to better assess the ideas 
and alternative approaches within the system. A core^ 
administrative structure would be supported by national 
organizations of the member agencies to proiTK>te and broker- 
involvement with CETA as well as to select and oversee 
these projects and to .provide cross-cutting .technical 
assistance. The Department of Labor would fi^t the broad 
parameters for the grants and the competiti^^ process, 
and would' require the involvement of prijt^ sponsors in 
any funded projects. 

The grants would focus primarily on service approaches 
where allowances or wages would not usually be paid. The • 
activity areas would include the following: > y. 

Placement assistance including job Search 
as^Stance, odd.- job brokering, job fairs and job 
development. 

Career education and vocational exploration 
programs of varying degrees of intensity. 

^ Peer and adult one-on-one support, particularly 
with an employment orientation. ^ 
- # - , '- ■ / •■ 

Pre-employment assistance and motivational 
efforts to teach youth labor ii&rket demands and more. 
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Basic life skills clas.ses. ' > ' 

Limited-scale entrepren^urghi^ ; 

.^m* ' Supportive services for .partiY:xp4nt's . in regular ' 
CETA progtams, ^ » ' xeyuieir. 

Follow-up assistance for youth pl^ed' in jobsj^^^ 

■ .'^ Counseling afid support programs for juvenile ' ' 

offenders. * " 

Efforts' to overccxne sex- stereotyping, ' 

„^ -i^i;^?"age skills aiid acculturation training for 
youth With limited English speaking ability. • 

Empl^oyment assistance, counseling and supportive 
services £or yoimg mottier^. 

This dentonstrition would run for 2 years. The 
selection process would occur over the first 5 months 
The grants would run for 15 months, 3 for startup and 12 
for operation. The models would .then be disseminated for 
use m competing for,, local furids on a continuing basis. 

: "6. _Consplidated Y outh Employment l^roqram Ct ^YEP) ~ 
The Youth Employment and Demonstrition Projects Act created 
two new youth programs ' operated by prime sponsors in 
addition to the summer Youth Employment Program and youth 
effort under Title II . {whe^r^ youth account for half of* ^ 
3i f participants). If was recognized from the outset 
that th0se^ new categorical progt^s, with their differing ' 
^age and eligibility requirements, would complicate local 
planning and delivei^. The new programs were intended 
as temporary measures to promote ,t?hange and to provide 
a basis for the' subsequent development ot a comprehen- 
sive and coordinated youth policy. W 

* - 

YEDPA was initially authorized for 1 year only. 
In the reauthorization of CETA in 1978, the new programs 
were extended for 2 more years, but with the clear 
intent that they would ultimately be consolidated. The 
administrative provisions of CETA require a plan for 



integration no later than March 1,.. 1980. To. fulfill ^ ^ 
this mandate fot integration and consolidation, the Office 
of Youth ,ProgJ:aiiis has nK>imt6d a Consoli^ted Youth 
Employment ProgVam demonstration ii> nine prime sponsor 
areas which will provide a single youth grant which 
includes the funds otherwise available under SYEJ>i, YilTP,< ^ 
.and, YCCiP and this -will be coordinated in plann^g and 
delivery with Title II youth expenditures which will be 
maineained- The planning fdr this effort was completed 
at i^e national and prime sponsor level in fiscal 1979.. 

The design seeks to streamline administrative 
requireriiehts, to increase flexibility in planning, to 
individualize service delivery, to better track youth 
over time, to develop new performance nteasures for pro- 
grams and participants^ and to better coordinate CETA 
youth programs with other youth service efforts. 

. Uhder this denwhstration, discretionary YETP re- 
sources will b^ .substituted for«lfETP, YCCIP and SYEP 
formula grants. Extra' costs of modification to meet new 
requirements. will be covered. The coat in the nine sites 
is estimated to be $12 million. . 

7 . De linquency Prevention Project -'' The ^Delinquency 
Prevention ^ro^ect seeks to measure in. a rigorous fashion 
the impact of .:thre^ program jiwdels on the job placement, 
emjployment retention, earnings, and criminals justice 
involvement of "high-risk" youth. 

The deroonsjtratioh will focus on 16-21 year olds, / 
unemployed, YETP-eligible- youth, . who are out of school, ^ 
and who evidence prior involveit^nt with the juvenile or / 
/criminal justice systems, or a substantial likelihood for 
such involvement. in the future. In -each of three sites ^ 
three service models will be made available to eligible 
youth: Full-time work ^and placement? educational,^ 
training, prevocational , social and placement services,- 
and a -mixed" model which <5ffers part-time work, a full 
range of services', and job placement. During the first 
program cycle. (1st 6 months) , eligible youth will be 
assigned to a specific program on the basis pf vocational 
counselor assessn^nts of the. youth's skills, aptitudes- 
and interests.' During the ^econd program cycle^ tfie.. 



youths will be afforded the (Opportunity to choose,; from 
^ng the ^three program models. ^ All three progratn models 
will be implemented in each 6f the, three sites in accor- 
dance with a single set o^ gujidelines^ so as to maJce - 
pospible multi-site comparisons. , . >\ 

.'"-■•''*.' ' ' 
. In'<;^der to isolate the. effects of the different " ' 
program strategies, experimental and cohtrol groups will 
he randomly establishedj ^i?r each progr&n model in each 
of the sites. Using sta^darQ|j.2ed instjruinents, the research 
componetit will measure the placement rate achieved by ' 
participants in each^ prpgram option, the job retention 
rates for e'ach grou]?, vocational-related skills and ' 
attitudes manifested in each program mbdel, the earnings 
of participants duringi i^rogram participation and, for a 
period thereafter, and' the rates of criminal justice 
involvement during program participation and for an 8- 
month followup ^riod after program exit. By comparing 
vthe results achieved in Cycle 1 (the first 6-irK3nth 
period) with those achieved in Cycle 2, an effort will be 
made to -isolate the effect of providing a choice to the 
program participants. 

The estimated 1980«81 cost of the project, which 
was developed under a 1979 planning grant consistent with 
the approved 1979 .Knowledge -Develofanent Plan, is $4.3 
million, j , 

■ ■ - - .' . . . . ^ ' 

8 • Mixed Inc^e _Sxperiments - YETP service^ are 
targeted to youth in f and lies with an income below 85 
percent of the lower living standard. However, up to 10 v 
percent of funds are available to test the benefits to 
disadvantaged youth of participating in 'projects with 
youth from more affluent families , The regulations for 
YETP require there be rigorous expei^imental designs for 
any local efforts which provide opportunities for youth, 
.about the income cutoff. Roughly 40 prime sponsors 
implemented mixed income, experiments in fiscal 1978, 
but in most cases, the sample sizes in these efforts were 
too small to reach arty dependable conclusions about the 
impact on the disadvantaged,/ 

Structured experiments have, therefore-, been planned 
using YETP discretionary authority, , In f ive prinie 
sponsor areas, with preference for those which have 
initiated their own 10-percent tests, extra funds will be 



provided for /structured experiments employing disadvantaged ^ 
■youth alongside the nondisadvantaged, and similar youth - 
in a like coi^onent which serves only income -^ligibles . 
■ Two oi tKe project^s will be for in-schooi youth and two 
fot'out-of -school ^outh. The project^^will be rigoro-us3<^ . 
designed and operated- pn a- sc^l'^ where impacts , can be 
assessed.." Motivation/ job awarepess! and<^ther't0sts will ^ - 
seek to determine the differences' at entry rela^jed to 

• family income. " " 

Pull dev^lopiwetital work wa"^ completed in fiscal 1979 
and the projects are ready for implementation in 1980. 
The cost *s estimated to be $6,0 million. . - ^ . 

. 9 , Career Advanc^ent Voucher Demonstration - The 
literature on youth unemployment clearly shows that lack 
of educational credentia3;s — especially a high school , 

diploma, but increasingly some post-secondary education^ 

limits the en%ry of youth into primary labor market jobs. 
This -demonstration project will test whethpr-^ost-secon- 
•dary education^^iui be usefully and effectively provided 

• for CETA partici^nts. The demonstration will focus on 
16-21 year old YETP eligible youth who ar6 out-of-school 
and thos^ youth/ currently enrolled in CETA. programs who 
will not- have Exceeded 8 months of CETA participation by 
September 1, 1979. It will involve random assignment of 
youth to college and standard CETA. youth programs in a 
manner which assures comparability of youth in both 
types" of experiences, Other research controls' will be 
utilized to test the relative benefits at alternative 

I sc^reeni'ng procedures for selecting a pool of potential 
^^^roject participants, use' of a voucher for providing • 
youth with free choice of post-secondary education, and 
varying levels of support* services for project partici- 
pants. In addition, the six separate demonstration 
proiect sites arousd the country are to have- procedures ^ 
similar enough to facilitate multi-site research comparisons 

The cost in 19^0 and 1981 for the voucher projects 
is estimated to be $3.2 million dep.ending on the utiliza- 
tion r^te of the educational vouchers and the success- 
of participants in college,, f " 

10. J ob Restruc^turing Demonstration - The potential 
of altering demand fbr young workers was" to~l3'e tested in . • ^ 
- the 1979 Knowledge Efevelopmeilt Plan. Arrangements could J 
not be developed. It is anticipated a project could be 



?Qfln ^ll^ coimnUm,ty.based or^zation in fisc/l ■ 

1980 along tfte foilowihg lines: First, a mediumrsKed 
City would be: picked .with- ^ diversified economy Isiit 
manageable Un ..dimensions. The "private, sector dei^nd for' 

* yo^th (particularly' economically disadvanjbaged youth) 

5^ assessed i^y general 'sectors of the econ&ny to - 
•.Identify threfe.or f pur sectors Csay real estate or bank- 

• ing) where 'young -people are .arardly hired in entry pbsi- 
tion^. Once these target sectors were identified, there 
would be meetings and interviews ^ith the major employers ' 
xn the lal^r toarket in these Sectors to determine their 
experience^ with* hiring youth as well as the willingness to 
try out oob-restructviring activities. *The issufes might 

be addressed through t;:ade and industry associarions and 
>^ the a Ike. ^ From this would come a more detailed assessment 

of youth hiring'patterns in' these sectors, the experience 
.with youth previously, the- reservations about hiring 

them, as well as the identification -of a few ■ employers 

who would participate, . , 

_ • . ' L 

^r cooperative employers in each of these sectors, . 
several different types of entry jobs would be»devel6ped. 
These ,would be filled by youth refeA;ed from CETA and 
either paid by the employer or subsidised with the tax - 
credit or with pJT. The positions wouldSbe fine-tuned 
and the youth tracked to determine whether^hey staved 
in the job and advanced. • 

^ ^ would be written up of the types of positions 

a^d how they fit into 'the employer 's production function, 
including testimonies from employers and an analysis 
of the costs and benefits for -the firms hiring the youth. 
These would be prepared in the form of packages which 
could be distributed to all employers in these sectors. 

There would be a promotional campaign in eabh of 
the sectors in the single labor 'market to determine how 
many 'of the restructured jobs could be created. • The 
number could be determined by a head count of employer 
pledges And f ollow-throughs*. 

, ^ The final products^ Would be a research report 
indicating the number of^ew jobs created over the period 
and estimates of the potential of job restructuring, at 
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deast in sectors where youth' are under represent ed, and a 
manual for priiroe ^sponsors • suggestihg how they could do 
thf* sarae exercise themselves* frorti the assessment of the " . 
labor market to a Selling of the job restructuring-models-. 
The 'estimated' cost in fiscal 1980 would be $i5 million. 

11. Agriculture En^^^reneurship Project - The basics ■■ 
goals of the project are to denwnstrate-^ that agricultural, 
'entrepreneurship is a viable career objective for unemploy- 
ed rural youth and that idle farm resources can become a 
source of income and jobs in depressed rural areas. 
The demonstration would' explore the feasibility and value 
of, a^ well as test the effectiveness of, interagency 
cooperation' among the participating agencies? provide job 
tVaininq. and career counseling for rural youth that are 
appropriate to rural milieu and not presently available 
to the i:ommunity; provide new job opportunities for rural 
youtli in the agricultur?il sector of the economy; demon- 
strate th^t small farms can form a solid base for the 
economic and community development 'of depressed rural are^s; 
provide interested • rmral youth with the opportunity, 1 
resources ^nd assistance to acquire and operate small 
farms and/or farm coopefratives ; generate revenjae that will 
offset subsidi^ and ai,low for the contiriuous-operat4.ons 
of the agricultural training institutions; and produce 
crops needed ^isr local 'consxamption. The feasibility 
issues would ^e carefully assessed as well as the value 
of the approach to the problem of unemployed or under- . 
employed ruril yOuth and 'how it affects their employability 
and income potential. / 

Five .demonstration sites have been- selected on the 
basis of geographical diversity, availability of a'ppro- 
priate farm training resources, and their capacity to 
provide unique delivery mechanisms fo:: the provision of 
the intended services. These include El Rito, New Mexico; 
Nolokai, Hawaii; Toa. Baj a, Puerto Rico ; Eureka, Call-, 
fornia; ^d a site in rural Georgia, Preliminary pro- 
posals from each proposed site have b^en developed; and 
implementation planning will be complete early in fiscal 
1980. At that time, it is expected that all five of 
the, sites will be funded. The Department of Agriculture 
will administer the pro jeot; CSA will contribute $200,000 
^ per site; and the Department of Labor $800,000 per site. 



all f fli ifpf^f De^Qnatrations^ >n the sunmier of 1979, 

ev4Sf« n^'^ir^'^^'^'^'^^ resources were used fir 

e,v2iluatioiis of the program, and for structured deitf&ns<^J^- 

^inno^^'S^^'l^' ^t^e demonst^tions t-steHfLS 

ihfnimi^i^f^fJ of^SYEP. While these provided important 
Jnf?^^ sJ^ould be continued ^another year wi^T 

' iine Sr^!f^^.^^^^^°P^^ activities ^in orler^to dett^- 
?^?tl^ di^'^^S? ''S'^r? ^^^^^^^ ^"^^ the programs have 

^ clnliM^or Sl^^^^^^^ - 

(RTP) nr^^^f^'"'^''^?'®^^ "^^ Training Programs, Inc. - * ' 
JS^t needs assessment, career exploration, ■ 
^aeS^nr^/5ot consumer education. £ounseUng, ' 

r Ittltf^It fCJllow-uP services for 480 SYEP-eliaible 

to ^^^^^^.''^f^ high school graduates 6r . dropouts in order 

P^t^^tial ot the summer proar^ 
atSlt^L^'^^'^^y selected contro/group, "efin " 
vJw^H?!!' ^^a^eness/ and job knowledgl and other 

JSerf va? r^"^ assessed .over the course of the ^r7 
w^^^H * °«^arison of termination status andTI- ' 

S?o^Jf ^""^P determine placement rates 'and education 
progress. There were 4 project sites. a eaucatxon 

fHRnri ^^man Resources Development Institute ' 

Si' ExDloi^ff ^« -i^^ experience under W sumej Voca- 
LI,? Pro-am, provided counseling, suppor- 

as^sta^i'^tn'??^?^ orientatioft and j<.b piacelent^^ 
|ssx|tance to 245 high school graduates enrolled in SYEP 
;7 I P^"^ .sponi^rs in sevim selected sites 

n^^i^t^ ^""M t^^^^ allowances Ir w^es ^d handled 

other administrative functions. /HRDi, throSdh its fSfii 
tf H^ .^^^^SPed . vormtes which would e^Se yluS 
T.nL^^l''^''l ^^J^^^' provided aervi^s and assis- 
Knf t^2i;*?S\^^^^ employability, particularly 

i^^S^ access opportunities in the unionized 

sector. ^ control group of high school graduates Syep 

tSf 7"^° ^^f-^^" ^eceile fhel^^ScIaf servlls 

selected in each site and followed up .both 3 and 
6 months aiter the termination of the program? 

^'^ The National Urban League (NUL) , - 
XJi thx-ee S3.tes, identified youth in transition .who were 
performing well in their summer jobs. They were aivin 
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an array of pre-employment services to supplement the 
work experience. and they were placed in private sector, ^ 
jobs as well as giv^n* worksite foUowup for, 3 months into 
the fall. Ther6iwas a control group of yOuth who did 
not receive \these extra, services in order to' determine 
impacts . * . • - - 

■ . • " ' ' * . ■ . " 

d. SERyjobs for Progress conducted a pro je6% 
in six separate sites to assess ways to use SYEP to 
encourage return to schoo;. A fourth of the 1,000 partici 
pants were dropouts^ one-half high school students and a 
fourth high school graduates. These youth received ^ 
services focused on returning them to school or continu- 
ing their education .including career counseling and , 
assistance in securing in- school work Qxperience. There 
was a sample of youth wh did not receive the educational- 
oriented services . 

e Under the Vocational/Educational CETA Summer 
Youth Program,^the Office of Youth Programs transferred 
funds to the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
in th6 Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ^ 
which,, in turn, provided grants to four selected institu- 
tions oe post-secondary vocatioiial education with»an^^ 
emphasis on minority institutions. --They cpffer a combina- 
tion of classroom training and work experience to high 
school seniors , dropouts and first year post-secondary 
vocational students to motivate them to pursue further . 
vocational education. The project served 30Q youtji. A 
control group. was selected at each site of youth who 
did not receive services. 

f. Under 'agreement. with the Off ice' of Educa- 
^tion, the Department of Labor transferred funds to the 
Bureau of Higher and Continuing Education for six .pro3-, 
ects which ser%£ed 500 Upward Bound participants— dis- 
advantaged youth in ^their junior and senior. years of 
high school i^o were exposed to a College setting over 
the summer in order to encourage .their continued educa- 
tion. "These yputh were ^jrov^ded part-^time work and a ^. 
careelr-related curriculum. The aim was to determine 
whether the "earnings could improve the attractiveness 
of the program and the propensity of, participants to 
continue on to college. , 
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Am^ri^.r^l'^ Opportmiitxeg^ Industrialization qenters of • 
.America conducted s^mier career exploration projects 
in seven different sites Serving 1, 8^0 youth of 
whom 450 yere ceferrd^ from the criminal ■ justice syitern^ 

SnfuSfn^^K^ ^^ ^^^^5 Intern concept of Reverend^I^eon" 
bul^ivan , the program -heavily emphasised motivational • 

•graining, career explorfitibn, consumer education, ^ 
needs assessment, suj^or'tive services and work where 
appropriate in order to^determine whether the summer - • ' 
experience -could -reduce juvenile delinquency and crime 

'o? vouS^Jfi^^^ attitudes, aspirations awarenLs 
of- youth Vith serious problems; There was a randomly 
assigned control group, pre- and post-tests and a 3- 
month followup to determine outcomes'. * 

< • h. To test the impact of a motivational experi- . 

ence for SYEP, participants, the NPL Players AssociaSon' 
together with a consortium of unions operated simmer tamps 
in five cities which provided SYEP participants from 
surrounding areas 3r to 2-week programs of motivational 
f'iqu^es^r.'lf^JI^^ exploration arid sports training. Spor#^ 
tigures played a key role in the .recreation which was 
supported with ComiT\unity Services Administration re- 
creation money under an interagency agreement. A sample ' 
of regular summer participants and camp participants 
followea^up to. determine whether this short-term inter- 
vention improved their summer . experience and its impacts. 

•In the summer of 1980, these disparate^ 
demonstratidns would be fine-timed based on the 1979 » ' 
^sumrner experience. The cost would be an estimated 
$11.0 million. All research activities' could be con- • ' 
tinued so that the 1979 experience could be compared with 
that m 1980. , 




. " ' ' New initiatives 
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This agenda of existing and developed. projects is- ^ 
quite extensive ; however , there are several fociJs arfeas - 
* where nfew initiatives are required. ^^«:;|tf evaluations 
and daciohstrations have suggested severa3>program dimen- 
sioft-^ which need improvement. Second, alternato-ve design 
i^d delivery approaches have eperged which need to he 
(ested. Third, continue attention is required for the 
^problems of special |ieed^ groups in order t^ develop 
models , which can be ajfplied throughput GETA to increase 
y.outh service levels;. • ' ^ 

1. Pr ogram Improvement Efforts - There is room for* 
iir^rovement In curr^t programs, particularly " in the. areas 
of vocational training, use of allowances^for inGentiveg, 
better use of technology including ^computers , enrichment 
of work- e:merience,>and follow-up on nonpositive 

terminaticms . . 

a. Vocational Improvement Effort ' " The Job 
Corps initiated a major experiment in idscal 1979 to 
test alternative basic education approaches. It also 
evaluated the effectiveness and impact of all vocational 
offerings in Job Corps centers. Alternative vocational 

-curri^la were reviewed.. For fiscal 1980, it^would then 
make sense ' to initiate controlled tests of vocational^ ^ 
broaches t^determine • which would most effectively serve 
job corps youth. This would include tests of computerized 
learning procedures as well as different sequencing of 
experience based learning, work and classroom training. 
The experiment would be piggybacked -on top of the , 
Educational Impr^v^ent Effort and could be accoipplished 
for approximately $200,000 in discretionary resources 
for evaluation and exp4rim'entation , with Job. Corps pro- • 

, gram funds utilized for course materials and eqttipment. 

- b. Wage and Allowance Experiments - The major ^ 

portion of expenditures for employment ana training 
pro-ams for youth go directly for wages, salaries and 
Allowances foi youth. Tor the most Part,^ programs simply 
pay the minimum wage for both wages and allowances. . 
There are, however, possibilities of trainee exemptions^ 

under CETA, and there are ?ll°^^<^f^Yf ""^^t^irim^tint 
Incentive allowances are also possible. _ It is ^^P^^^f^^ 
^ to experiment with alternate payment methods. The use . r 



^ of bonuses and educationa'l s^^enSs migl^t improve reten- 
ti^^eliS'n^^ion'!.?'^? S^^^ programs. Likewis^, 

fS? c^rS i^^^^J^''^ P^y^nts might make ,it ^asfer 
tor cpA to link4*;lth the education System, There are 
structures in the^Uv v^ch n^ed to ;be scrupulously 

. maintained,, but ther^ is room for experimentation , ' The ■ 

SSfl^L^®^-^^''^*^^^^^^^ eyaluatiori presuming several 
prime sponsors can be encouraged to participate vithin 

, _ . "Computeri zed Assessi:ieiit -.There is a ' ' ' 

battery of standardized tests which' ^lave been developed ' 
^^K^f^^f^ nrativation, occupational j aware'ness, aptitudes 
scholastic achievement and the liki, I^t. should be possible 
tb standardize these tools into a single assessment 

f^^t^IL '^^^^'^P^^ for - a programmable Mni-- 

. compu4:er which could be made availably to all prime 
sponsors at an extremely inexpensive rate. The develop- 
itiental work would require validation relative to personal 
assessments of counseling experts.^ This would be a ■ 
\ supplement rather than a substitute for other counseling , 
tools. The cost would be an estimated $300, OQO. v. • 

t. . ^' yACC Enrichment D^moXistrat ion - YACC 
anphasized employment and provides little in the way of 
employability development services, it is in^tfrtant 
. ^o test in «ie conservation setting whether enrichment ^ 
through edudation, counseling and other servides results ^ 

P°-Sitive putcom^s. Enriched cora^nents' would .be 
added fn # sample of residential can?>s and nonresid^tial ^ 
Sites. The experience- of participants in-thesB sitess 
would be compared to the experience of other enrollees. ' 
Regular YACC fund^ would be used for tiiis purpose with 
YETP covering the evaluation. ' '^"^'"'V 

TJiere would be^ two focus areaSj Linkages to 
higher education and transition -serArices. These ef foists 
were approved ih the 1079 Knowledge Development Plan \ 
but no agreements^could be developed with the Departmaits 
.of Agriculture and Interior. The assessment of these \ 
projects would be combined with ^aijyoverall evaluation ^ . - 
of the program:; The evaluation cost would be approxi- ' 
mately $400,000 in fiscal 1§80^ ^ . 
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e, .Trt fa Corps FoIlow^Through- - The placement 
system in Job'Corps tas been criticlaed by GAO. Many 
participants apparently receive no help in readjustment or 
job search after leaving the program. On a^demonstration 
'basisrin a single State, arrangeiients mght be inade tor 
individualized- followup of each trainee . reentering the 
State » jjonpositive trainees might be offered another 
chanci in Job Corps in a training program or center more 
compatible vith their needs. The delivery ^^^nt ^ould • 
handle placement W would have a set-aside of IWEP slots 
to get youth into jobs. The aim would be to test whether 
these approaches could shorten the readjustment period 
and could lend to an improved rate of return to Job 
corps for those who could benefit from its services. The 
operational cbsf would be ^rom Job Corps funds with 
discretionary youth resources covering the evaluation 
costs which would be approximately $250,1)80. 

- . . * ' 1. ■ 

V - Second Chance Program - The average -youth 

participant iH-CET A remains • less than 6 months; Many of 
. the "nonpositive terminations" could -benefit from follow- 
up at^d continuing assistance." In fact, they are the ones 
who need help the most, t^hile tfeey might wander back ; 
into CETA programs in the future? the services they receive 
are rarely adjusted in light of the problems previously . 
encountered. There are few mechanisms to insure con- . 
tinuity of service. 

One approach ik to utilize a community-based^ 
organization which can develop special. expertise^m the 
. Methodologies.- It i^ght ^ useful in this case to^con- 
centrate on 'youth with special problems such as^those - . 
with illness, behavioral disorders, substance a^^se 
problems or Criminal. involvement. Th6 aim would be to 
insure careful one-on-one followup to provide the 
specialized assistance they might taeed and to package 
a model vdiich could be sold to prime sponsors by _ 
Lmlunity-based organizations. The cost m fisdal 1980 
wou?.d be an. estimated $1.0 million, 

g. pare nta-l Involvement Demonstration - The 
education system makes an active -el! for t to involve - 
parents in |ehool-related activities, an4 parental in- 
vSvem^nt is considered a key to successful educat^n. 
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There a:re ways parents could be more involved In employment 
■f^^i^^^^^'^^^^^y development effbrts. The mechaSsm^^ 
include parental contact and cooperation .in ^alS^iS oi ^ 
employability developnient j^lans, worksite "report cards " 
for young teenagers, training of parents to tiach ?heir ' 
ITi^f^f daughters^ more about the labor mrke?? clSs Ld, 
activities to invdlve parents and participants iS career 
development and job search , and employment of parents in 
Sf«?e^^K° ^^^^ ^^^yi^g capacities on a part-tSe 
anv tL^ nf^^fn ^^^^^^^^ ^or such activity, r^ucrfess 
^2L^o! whether they are worthwhile, under this 
demonstration, several efforts would be initiated by 
flhdt wou?rSf °^.^°^^nity-based groups. Discretionary 
S nrovfdi f ^^^^^^ and 

r. ^" , Private Sector Career D evel nprnf^n^ Awards 

li^i^v:;nS ^"^ incentives tgr partici pants 

mLf TtnSS^^r°?o?r ^""^ ^^^^^^ recognition of achieve 
on^ h«iF^?fi^^ i^J? Corporation donated 

one-half .million dollars for recognition and support of 
llfll 'l^ programs and participants in selected 

Hi^^f;^ Conversations with business executives have in- < - 
dicated a willingness to 'augment government efforts which 
will pcognize and reward exemplary economically dis- 
advantaged participants. The aim of this project would 
^L^^^^fSS:''^! ^f"", corporate Career Development' Awards 
^Sfn !J^°r^°^^i in^excess of $2 million annually to be 
Innnf^IrT'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ participants. The Businef I 
^oS^f^^^ '^"^'^ administer this effort. Once adequate 
pledges were secured, discretionary funds would support 
the administration of the project until it would hopefullv 
become self-sustaining. The estimated cost is $m!^00. 

f- Design and Organizatio nal Alternatives - The CETA 
planning, funding and cieiivery system involves a set of 
^^llfJi^i^ approaches for the design and organization of 
activities. Localized programs are rarely multi-year" 
in nature because of 1-year funding. Projepts tend to 
oe small in scale, stressing entry level work, because 

J??^^'?!!^^^^^ politically tenafcCLe. There are 

alternatives which need to be tested,. \ 
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a. Comprehensive Opportunity Project - This 
• demonstration would seek tp develop a prototype of multi- 
year, comprehensive services, individualized entitlement 
'program and to test its\ impacts on youth. The project 
would ise^i^^signed as follows: 

^ A geographical area would be» selected in a cen- 
"^ral city.r-The area would be defined- so that itjiad s'ome 
definable Boundaries and so that it contained approxi- 
mately 500 youth ages 14.-17. An attempt jfould be made 
to register all 14 - to 17'-year olds xn.this area, to 
' assess their needs and potei(itial, and to develop an 
■ employability plan and record. They would be tracked 
cind assisted throu^ age 21, 




<l ' , A Human Research Development Account would be 
established for eactj individual. This would provide 
funding far work experience, transition services, re- 

ial Education and ot^ier requirements for employabxlity. 
The^ading would be based on unit costs of different • 
types ofServices, assumptions about what youth need, and 
eSimates ofrxhat can be provided from available resources 
The "guarantee*\might be defined as 6 months of remedial 
education? 2 years of transition services in school and/ 
or 6 months outside? two summers of subsidized .work 
experience and two of in-school work for students or 1 
year bf "aging vat" work- experience for put-of -schoolers*; or 
1 year in a transition job either in the public or private, 
sector. The total cost of this package might be, sayr"*^; 
$20,000 for each youth. Existing . programs mighty on tlja^c 
average, provide^ $10,000 worth of such "entitled" servacfes. 
The project would provide the remainder. Total cost 
would depend' on take-up rates by^outh, but the 
•entitlement would be real. 

The "project would be* operated by OIC/A, 
probably in Philadelphia, where it has already established 
many of the service components. QIC would create a com- 
prehensive service unit in the area to arrange for all 
prescribed services. It would ^rrapge transition ser- 
vices and summer employment as well as remedial education. 
Entry employment experiences, as well as more advanced 
ones in the private sedtor, would be created for out- 
of -schoolers , in addition to employment services, 
there would be a set of activities for all participants 
stressing broad development and self-help approaches, . 
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^Se Vf™?^^^^'^"" training and job search assistance, 
based on ?h» 4!^-^-5''°F^ """^^ ^« adjusted over time 
first sev^^ employabiUty plans.. In the 

;J^fni<^f y?ars, because of the ages of participants 

. pr!o?i^v°" f HoS^h programs' would re^^ve ' 

• youth aged , private sector* oriented ar-f •; v-( ■? o « 
would become mare important in the mix? activxties 

■ ^ The program would serve the 14- to 17-vear-^i<^c 

at we!raf^i.^^^^'e.^^^^ services to new resfdS^f^ 
school or reaching the entry age -level Youth in 

kki?? of shool .but not yet having attained any 

cadets T^Tvnnf?^^^ "ITi m^urity would-be considered . ^ 
basic ^w^r^L^e"^ ^^^^ interns When they attained . 

Dasic^ awareness 6f thie world of work, demonstrated ' ' 

T^^^H ^ comple^Id hiSTschoo^? a GED 

jobs In Se n«Si ?f ^-"'^ ^^"^^^^^ eligible for t?anStion 
^Sf u or private sector. Once completina 

these 3obs and securing employment, they would beco^ 

basis°w?th^?^ g^icite'd t; work on a con&ng 

basxs with the project ^s role raodels. Likewise the 
Paren?rrf^ work with the cadets on a conSAg^asis-. 

a voJ^t^r ^^"^^^^ also b-S^olved-on 

pJ?^ serve as "mentors" using a Big 

Brother-Big Sister approach with a focus on employabiiyity . ' 

nprfo^:,J?®r ^ set of simple standards of 

S^nts^Suf d bf demons^^tion. The "entitle- 

?f oLtT^^ifntf • ""P^" ^f^^'^^ accomplishment, 

ina i^i? ^'^J E>erf orm adequately . in train- . 

in orLnn'f,^^^ '"'"''^^ moved to remedial components 
in ord^r to further prepare themselves. There would 
be second and third chances, but at each stip thire 
would have to be acceptable performance to stay in the ^ 
^nll""^ unit^or to n«ve forward, , Wage and aUowance pay- 
ments would be designed to provide incentives for moving 

S!?^ fw i*'^"^ pluvious work experience might be 
paid the learner's wage. Interns, on the other hand, 

arnL^h?i^''^f 1 ^""^ minimum wage insofar 

as possible. Allowances for nonwork activities would' 
be designed for their incentive effect • 



The project would; be run as a mult x^ye^r 
deraonstiration . A sampling -of youth outside tjie entitle- 
ment area would be tracked periodically to determine all 
aspects of change to be compared with youth who rejpxve 
more intensive assistance in the COP. ^ 



The estimated cost fo^ the first 2 .years would 
be $4,5 iaillion with $2,5 financed under the Entitlement 
program. The evaluation would be undertaken as an \ 
ex|;ejision of the Entitlement research. 

Labor Union Youth Employment xntermediary The 
Youth Employment and Demonstration projects Act urEDPAr, 
encouraged the. participation of 'organized labor in^^youth 
programs, authorized expanded apprenticeship activi^to-es, 
and introduced new procedures for notification and con^* 
sultation with organized labor in order to avoid displace- 
ment and. to assure competitive, wage levels. Under the . 
youth programs/ there has been a positive record of 
interaction between CETA prime sponsors and local or- 
ganized labor. A 'range of deronstration projects have 
been initiated at the national level which involve the 
labor Goimnunity. However, these efforts have been limited 
by the lack of scale, continuity and comprehensiveness 
and union "ownership'* of the' delivery mechanism. 

This deBK)nstration would establish a noi^prof it 
intermediary corporation by a consortium of construction 
unions with a board off directors representative of these 
unions. The intermediary would have a staff responsiuble 
for mounting and administering several action projects as 
well as serving as an information conduit to local 
organized labor on youth employment issues. Specifically, 
the intermediary would perform the following functions: 

First, it would directly receive youth program 
funds which would be used to payroll youth working on^ 
public. Dayis-Bacon projects in five selected geographical 
areas. Special components would be developed which would 
integrate these young employees with other workers. 
They would serve in a learning capacity. The intermediary 
would, subsequently, seek to place them in regular ap- 
prenticeship or entry jobs when they attained an adequate 
level of con^etence, ^ . . . > 
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Second^ a large-^s^ale public housing project would • 
be selected whei^e extensive iiKDdernization would be required * 
A 3-year plan would be developed for renovationT weather- 
rizatibn, and crojne' control. The intermediary would 
plan and administer the project with joint funding by 
tbe Departments of, Labor and Housing and Urban Development • 

^"i^ comprehensive, involving all major 
skill, levels and crafts with work ranging trom the entry, 
level to journeyman employment within the project, 
insofar as txJssi^sle, young persons from tlie public hous« 
xng pro3ecl/would be employed. ii^Ms* 
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_Third , ^ the intermediary would contract with community- 
based organizations involved in HUD »s urban homesteading 
program where multi-family unit renovation occurred,. Und ' 
this laitiati^, CBO's are being titled to urban proper- 
ties and are then * responsible for renovation. If these v 
projects haVe more thaneight units/ they are sdbject to ^ 
^u^^S;?^'^^"^^^®^^^^' contracting with the intermediary, 
tbe CBO could accomplish. the work mor^ cheaply than other- 
wise because the youth worker wages would be paid b/ 
CETA funds through the intermediary; There would be 
skilled wo2?k consistent with Davis-Bacon, The highest- 
quality training would also occur. This would also involve 
labor unions in a potential growth area, 

Fourth, the intermediary would provide technical 
assistance to prime sponsors and local organized labor 
around the country who would be in t^ested in mounting 
similar projects, it would be funde^ with a set-aside of 
youth p'rogram resources . 

Fifths the intermediary rai^lltt develop other projects 
in growth industry areas such as solar energy , c(^serva- 
tion, weatherization or handicapped access. These would 
be multi-year projects with multiple skill levels. it is 
understood that such projects would only be considered 
after the other activities were well underway, - 




The cost of this effort vrould be approximately 
$3 million; for 18 months with funds from HUD for the 
public housing and urban homestdading p2:ojects. This 
project would be operating beyoiid 1980 aiid would involve 
a cont^inued commitment. ^ ^ 



3. Proj ects for Special Needs Groups n The youth 
initiatives do a good job of targeting on econoftxcally 
. disadvantaged young persons. However, there, are isignificant 
segments of the youth population which need mare atten- 
tion. These would include handicapped youth, solo parents, 
offenders and other troubled youth, as well as youth, 
isolated in- rural areas. 

-a. todicappe^ Youth Projects - The limited ^CETA 
efforts for handicapped ^outh h^ve focused on mainstream- 
ing, enrichment and basic life skills acquisition more 
than 'employment in regular work settings. It is the fate 
of many hsmdica^Red youth to continue in sheltered work- 
shops and never get the opportunity for meaningful self- 
support. At the same time, many firms ar^.. under pressure 
to nteet affirmative action requirements fpr the handicapped 
Sheltered workshops rarely serve to provide trained 
employees? in fact, they tend to hold onto, those whb 
beccxtie ptoduetive. Vocational rehabilitation agencies some 
times ignore yo\ith while schools have few linkages to 
employers. There is a need for iiKsdeling ^pd-deraonstra- 
tion activity, * 



> (1) Handicapped Ybuth Transition Project - 

This concept was developed by Control Data Corporation 
which would be administered jointly with a community-based 
organization. The project wouj-d operate in three sites 
for 2 years. 

' ^ First, a team would be established in each 

site to reVruit empl-oyable handicapped youth from voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies > sheltered workshops,- 
schools and other agencies. The team would develop a 
detailed, individualized profile on each recruit, specify- 
ing strengths and weaknesses. 

Second, another" team ik each site would work 
with the private industry council and would undertake 
intensive job development in the private sector. Detailed 
job descriptions and requirements couldt be prepared for 
each 4ob of fered by participating companies. ^ 
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^ . T^^^*^' individual^ and job« Mould be rotatedi 

hopefully giving each handicapped youth a choice of three 
or more settings. The individual would then be given 
some hands on occupational exploration and would select 
one of the offerings, 

P^Wth, the youth would be placed in a " 
sheltered" setting within the firm or plant. He or she 
would work one-on-one with a trainer learning all the steps 
Of the 30b. Here, the aim would be to learn all the tasks 
required on the job without regard to the speed of 
performance. • 
■ . . ^ 

■ ■ . Fifth, advanced but still sheltered work would 
place the youth in an actual production setting under the 
guidance of a "mentor." .The/ mentors would be regular 
^rorapany employees who would serve as "job role models." 
Once the youth denronstrated proficiendy and speed, he or 
she would become a regular employee. ^ . 

• Sixth, at each step the individual and the 
family would receive counseling and other support services. 

. The demonstration project would be operated * 

in three sites. It would seek 100 placements in each 
site. The aim would be to\develop a model which could be 
replicated by Privfete Indus|:ry Coujicils and community-based 
groups to better s^e this important target gr*up. The 
cost would be approximately $1 million. ^ - 

■ ' ' ■ '■ ■ , - 

: (2) Support Services Dei^anstratio n for 

Handicapped Youth - There are limited linkages between 
vocational rehabilitation agencies at the local level, 

®^^93^io^ personnel w^o deal with handicapped youth, 
and CETA prime sponsors. One way to explore and promote 
such linkages would be to establish a Support Service - 
Coordination ^am in four selected localities in the 
Nation. These positions would be funded only where local 
agreements have been negotiated between VR treatment 
agencies, CETA and the schools. 

The missions of these coordinating teams 
, would ja ei as follows: 

First, they would survey all formal and in- 
formal linkages between CETA, VR agencies and special 
education components- inthe localities. Participants ' 
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and' unsuccessful applicants in CETA youth programs as well 
as supervisors would be interviewed by a common 3.nstru- v 
inent in order to determine the possible need for suppor-"^ 
tive services. Youth participants in special education, 
.coraponei^ts. in the VR caseload would be. intetH^wed by a ^ 
coimnon instrument in order to determine their work experi- 
ence and qualifications for employment and the potential, 
benefits they could achieve from pai;ticipation in en^loy- 
ment and training programs. 

Second, the coordinators, would seek to arrange 
linkages between the three systems. QETA handicapped 
youth would bfe given special supportive services as needed 
through- ai;rangements by VR. Handicapped youth in VR 
and special education would be slotted into.-XIETA pro- 
grams . Handicapped programs might be provided funds for 
hiring limited numbers of youth, for instance, in the 
Slimmer, as a complement to education efforts. 

Third, the coordination teams would include 
at least one analyst or researcher. Each activi^iy would 
be documented and assessed, i.e., there would be reports 
on interrelationships between CETA, rehabilitation and 
education agencies, the needs of CETA youth, the employ- ^ 
menWrequirements for youth in these VR and education 
caseloads, the possible linkages which would be established 
auid the success of these modals. ^ 

The project would be jointly monitored by ^ 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education and f 
Welfare under the terms of an interagency agreement. 

"The estimated- 18-month cost of the program 
in three sites would be $600,000^ 

(3) Under the Sta^ YACC program, funds 
would be provided for hdring handicapped yo\ing persons. 
Several models would "lae tested in each of these selected 
States. The models would include residential and non- 
residential approaiches, those emphasizing work and 
others with a greater service orientation including an 
"outward bound" experience, and those operated as 
separate components vs. individual assignment. The 
projects would be ' studied under a single evaluation frame' 
work. ^The cost, assuming sharing from State YACC funds, 
would be $1 million. - • 
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, . b. Social Effort s for Solo Pa rentH - The 

vSSf^ffnf ^^^^^^ continues to rise among 

young teenagers, particularly minorities. A recent Iv 
completed survey of poverty areas revealed that over^ 
naif of all IQ-year-old females who were poor and who had 

^^^^ school had a least one only a 

small nu-nority were married. 

• , A. • 

^ vamn are underserved in youth emploviaent 

and traxnxng programs, but young women with chUdren 
Iroar^ attention. Under the Work Incentive 

oldfr^i?S?«« u ^^^^^ serving AFDC recipiehts with 
?he L?^nif^ ' ^f^^®' ^^^y°««g teenagers are assisted. 
- w^e^ arHn^LS^^'^' ^,^^ employment proi>lems of young 
i^^,.?^^^^^^ enough, and the problems related to 
motherhood compound the difficulties. Treatments for 
Sr^o^^o?" not likely to be as successful as thosfe 
xor other groups. The services will generally be more 
expensive while the linkages and packaging nece^a^ to 
have any success are difficult to achieve; Pinall/ 
there is limited information in the CETA community 
about how best to reach and assist young teenage mothers. 

^.^°°2f'^in^ted. research, demonstration and 
replication effort is, therefore, needed to increase 

bl'^riollows^'^^ iQothers under CETA. The approach would 

u^^^ Jlxisting youth programs at the local 
level would be^^sessed to determine the extent that youngs 
mothers are being served in both special and. reoular ^ ^ 
ccsnponents, the service strategies and the linkages to 

services. Alternative and innovative* * 
approaches would be identified and the coimaon elements 
would be assessed. ,A technical assistance guide and 

"^"^^^ be prepared to aid prin^ sponsors 
m implementing programs. The survey results would ' 
provide needed information concerning the impact of 
youth programs. > J Fat.t ur 

K« ^ small working conference of experts 

has been convened to develop 10-15 models of possible 
interventions. Some of the ideas' that have i^en dis- 
whHli''? ?fF"f^^P pairing of young mothers 

u^^^ havino^eir first 

child, working -with multi-generation welfarT Wlies 

problems can be addressed as a unit and 
projects focusing on upw^d mobility, i.e., getting 

' - ■ J - ^ ■ 




better jobs rather than just entry jobs. The conceptual 
models will be fleshed tjut and 5 to 10 will be implemented 
on a deiaonstration basis by selected grantees. The 
funding will coiae from'oYP through the Women's Bureau 
which would administer the projects. In each case, there 
woi^ld be an effort to refine the model so that it could 
be replicated by prime sponsors, 

, . (3) In-order to solicit and identify the 
creative ideas "which exist in the CETA system, OYP would 
initiate a competitive grant program through prime 
sponsors. In the competitive selection, consideration 
would be given for innovative ideas, linking with other 
sources of funding and use of comnunity- and neighborhood- 
based groups as well as the admihi strati ve feasibility and 
demonstrated effectiveness of the proposed deliverer.- 
The competition would help to focus Interest on young 
mothers auid would serve as a source 

the types of activities and the innovative ideas m the 
system. Approximately 10 grants would be funded through 
the ETA reg^s, with the Women's Bureau responsible 
for selectiJBi for approval of demonstration element^, 
and for assessmeht and modeling. Again, there would be 
an effort -^O refine the itKjdels so that, th^y could be ' j 
replicated by prime sponsors . The '.funding would consist' 
of resources reallocated to the regions under the CYEP 
approach. 

In cooperation with OWIN and OPER, OYP 
would contriisute to a set of demonstration projects 
young ntothers to be operated by MDRC. , These would serv6 
to refine service model ^options. 

All these projects would be assessed:~tfy ~ar~- 
single design that would focus on process as we4.X . 
as impact. The aim would be to develop a set of re- f 
plicable models as well as to find out what works best 
for young parents. The net cost f ran discretionary funds 
would be $2.65 pillion in fiscal 1980. - 

c. Interventions for Troubled Youth - There 
are many youth^who cannot participate successfully in 
employment and training because of behavioral probiems, 
substance abuse or other difficulties. Two major . 
initiatives are planned in fiscal 1980 for such youth. 
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(1) Troubled Youth in teyroediary Demonstration 
Traditional educational and employment programs are often 
unresponsive to the compoimd needs of troubled 'youth - 
To deal effectively with this target group requires com- 
prehensive support, continuity of assistance and multiple 
chances? this in turn, demands a delivery mechanism which ^ 
can provide a full range of services on an individualized 
basis . ■ • . 

. , liOcal youth services providers have found it 

ve^y difficult . to package programs that offer employment 
and training .cpmpleawftted by the necessary supportive 
services Isecause ' of the multiplicity of funding sources 
from the Federal level. There are high costs associated 
with packaging, as well as conflicting regulations which 
serve as barriers to the development of effective programs. 

One approach to achieve coordination is the 
use of a public/private intermediary corporation to 
provide technical assistance, information, evaluation and 
soipport to public and private youth sSrving agencies. 
The national public/private corporatfion would serve an ■ 
active brokering function between Federal agencies 
foundations, and local service delivery pr^gxa^, mar- 
shalling local resources and targeting FederaT^o liars 
to promote program designs directed at troubled youth. 
By combining public and private resources and approaches 
in a single organization, by bridging local and Federal 
cor^erng, by ccMtibining an action orientation with 
techSiIcal expertise, evaluative capacity and adequate 
resources to overcome the short-term orientation demanded 
,by the. funding avai*!ts^ility of most programs, the 
intermediary will serve as a catalyst to cement relations 
between disparate institutions and programs whilte promot- 
ing more comprehensive^ and efficient packaging. 

•rtie primary responsibilities o£-the new 
intermediary would be as follows: 

- j:o provide detailed technical assistance and 
packaging support to local agencies during the design 
stage of multi-service projects to be funded by exist- 
ing Federal and local programs; 

- to design "model" projects for troubled 
youth and to support and implement these locally through 
other agencies; 
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- to assemble disseminate information* 
^ibout programs and policies relating to troubled youth. 
Federal resources for these youth i exemplary multi- 
service projects"; and pertinent research efforts? 

^ . • • - . ' 

;^ _• - „to con_4^ct evaluati on e fforts to carefully _ 

l*Basure what types of multi-ser^ youth program models" 
work best for wliom; ^ 

- to provide a continuing indepenStent assess-' 
ment o^ youth policies- and prOigramai^toL identify 
bilities for changes iat the 'Federal and local level ^ 
which ^ would eliminate baxriers to mvilti-se^vice approaches 
and recoromend improvements ^ ah'd / 

- to stimulate and support locally initiated 
multi-service programs which show significant potential 
for replication as a program^model. . 

The intermediary concept has been fully developed 
as a partnership which would be -darried out -nrnder inter- ; 
agency agreement with three other agencies, the Depart- 
ments' Of Jiist ice, 'Agriculture and HEW, under the auspices 
of- the President • s ^ Interagency Coordinating Committee 
on Youth. l"he Law Enfofceflsent Assistance Administration 
would play t^e lead role in -this effect-^ All administra- 
tive «a^xangements have been made^nd the project is 
^ady for implementation at the ^ginning of 1980. 
The Department Of Labor would -contribute. $2 miliic?n and 
sthe other agencies wpuld contribute $4 million. . 
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• ' Support Services J)emonstration for 

Substance Abusers - Alcoholism and drug abuse are- major 
problems among youth and certaih-ly among those who 
participate in youth programs. . While SDpportive * service 
arrangements- are made for some- youth lander OETA local 
programs, - and while there are isolated durg treatment 
and alcoholism prevention projects funded at the local level, 
the substance abuse issue has not been given wide .attenti*^* 
in CETA. Likewise, there are graduates from dr>uq and alcoholism 
programs who are, ready for and need jobs ^Lf they are to 
continue toward full rehabilitation. More information is 
heeded on the subject - as well as' models of coordination. 

An initial step in this direction would be 
to establish AocoholisBi^aiid Drug Abuse Coordinating teams 
in three se^eOted localitie^L in the Nation. These positiLons 
would be fvinded only where local agreements have been^ 
negotiated between drug tj-eabnent agencies 
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and OT?A. These coordinating teams would survey all formal 
and infornjal linkages between CETA and drug treatment 
agencie^n the localities and- would analyze the sucoek 
rates ofSparticipants who «ere substance abusers. Par^; 
ticipants and unsuccessful applicants for CETA youth pro- 
grams as^ well as supervisors would be interviewed by c< 
instruments in- order to determine the Voss'ible heed fo] 
supportive services, l^fekewii^, youth participajjts in 
drug treatment programs would be interviewed in order to 
determiije their work experience and qualifications for ' 
employment. \ The coordinators would, then, seek to 
arrange linkages between the two systems. CETA youth 
would be given drug screening and information abotit drugs, 
including the. use of peer counseli^ng by substance abusers \ 
now in treatment* l^ferral arrangen^nts would be worked 
out for 'particip^ts with sxabstance 'abuse problems, 
Non^Jo^titive terminees frq» yputh programs who are- suspected 
of drug or alcohol, 'problems would be followed up for 
intensive treatment. Drug treatment programs would bm * 
provided funds for hiring limited numbers of youth as ' 
counselors, .outreach workers, and the like. Employment 
and training slots within the CETA youth programs would 
be set-aside for referrals from drt^g^Jtreatmerit agencies. 

The coordination teams would include at. 
least one analyst or researcher (as well as one youth - 
ti^ainee who himself h^d a substance abuse problem) . 
Each activity would be documented and assessed, i.e., 
there would be reports on interrelationships between 
CETA and drug treatment agencies, the needs for CETA 
youth,' the employment requirements, for youth, in drug 
treatment, the possible linkages which could be established 
and the success of these models. .The result would be , 
a comprehensive technical assistance guide for' CETA 
and drug abuse agencies. There would be a central . " 
resea^rch and administrative agent responsible for the"^ 
entire set of activities. . • ^ 

The project woulk be jointiky developed by 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education and ^ 
Welfare under th*?" terms of an interagency agreement. A 
three-member advisory committee would be selected to pick 
^e sites and the research agent; 

The estimated 18-month cost of the program 
in three sites would be $.6 inillion.' - * 
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d . \ Rural Youth initiatives - The problems of 
rural youth -are quite different from those o^ young per- 
sons in urfean zireas. isolation, lack of coritact with 
the labor market and limited socialization opportunities, 
all offset their adjustment. For migrant and "Indian 
youth, cultural issues accejituate the differences. 

Special prograuns and,designs are needed. A 
remge of rjiral initiatives were put in place in 1978 
and 1979. These would be supplemented by the following 
initiatives-: ' 

(1) Rural Citizen's Rights Project - 
The NAACP will demonstrate the effectiveness of utilizing 
disadvantaged high school students and recent law school 
graduates to provide specialized legal services, and 
citizens* rights training to employment and training 
program staff and CETA program participants in rural 
areas of substantial unemployment. 

.The NAACP has had a long-standing commitmeat 
to insuring that minority persons are afforded the full 
rang^ of legal rights and remedies A critical factor 
to realizing legal rights by minorities has been access 
to the system and knowledge of the rights and remedies 
available. Typical problems of particular concern in . 
•the minority ce»nmunity irfiich irequire legal attention and 
knowledge are: / ten ant/ land lord issues? financial con- 
tracts; rights of the accused; voter registration; >^ V. 
legal sducation for consumers and participant or 9a^eintf 
rights , 

Under this pr6ject, th^ NAACP, in coopera- 
tion wi'th the Street Law Institute %nd under the direction 
of an experienced advisory, committee, will^evelop a 
curriculum to be utilized in the training of citizens' 
rights teamff consisting of one recent minority law school 
graduate and three minority 'high school students, and 
another curriculum for use by these teawas in training 
community residents, employment and training staff 
members, and CETA program participants. * In addition, 
the NAACP and the Street Law Institute will coo|>erativGly 
develop several action project nKJdels which, will seek to ■ 
apply concepts of citizen's slights to meeting community 
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TRANSLATING ^KNOWLEDGE INTO POLICY 



■ ' ^ ■ . ■ 

The knowledge aevelopment activities under the- youth 
, initiatives represent the largest and raost carefully 

structured effort in -history to. apply research, evaluation 

and demonstration techniques .to examine a social problem 
• and potential solutions. Even with rapid implementation 

and; quick^ turnaround of findings, the results in many cases 
. will aot be available for several years. For instance, 

under Entitlement some .youth will participate for 3 years " 
vi>^^®" ^® followed lip for a full year subsequently 

with th^ results not available until 6 months later at 

^"^^^ demonstrations to Jb^. mi tiated in 

1980 are for 2 years and wiXl not yield eViSnce on 
impacts until the end of that period. The hew longitu- 
dinal survey of youth will yield hew information for 5 to 
10 years depending on how long it is extended. Obviously, 
knowledge developments and the concomitant policy refor* 
^miilation must be a continuing process, with the full ^ 
payoff of^978-1980 inyesrtments com^i-ng over many years. 

Stable mechanisms must' be established for assessment of 
the information as it comes available, as well as for 
translation into policy terms and widespread dissemination. 
Balance must be achieved to asstire that there is objective, 
multifaceted involvement** in this assessment process. To 
supplement limited analytic resources within the Department 
of Labor, and in brder to achieve independent perspectives. 
It IS critical, that a full range of outside mechanisms be 
utilized. 

.1- Minority College Involvement Proiect Public 
policy interventions to improve the employment status of 
minorities, women and the disadvantage'd have' alnrast 
exclusively focused on entry opportunities. For the most 
part, these interventions have been^ short term with limited 
followup. Their primary aim is to find work for those 
who are xanemployed. Correspondingly, the gains- to parti- 
cipants have usually been short term, reflecting greater 
stability of employmeiit rather than increased wages.' *^ 
Through human resource development investments,' emplbyment 
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and training programs have sought to provide better access 
to existing -entry opportunities. There has been compara- 
tively little effort to alter existing emgsloyment structures 
or to work within them to prbvide career ladder*. Research 
into the internal labor market has revealed the crucial 
- importance. -a£ ^ajjiing _kcc^.s„in.to_ Job s true w^^^ ___ 

career potential, ^s well as the importance of ^)eing "abre" " 
to navigate within tfiese job structures. The intractability 
of race and sex income differentials' suggests the , need to 
move beyond concern with employment opportunities to concern 
with career opportunities, and from programs, which aim at 
employment to those which aim towards access and realiza- «- 
tion of career progressions. 

There is much that can be learned about the career advance* 
raent and ra6bility process from the knowledge development . 
projects initiated in 1978-1980. This is a major dimen- 
sion which ^needs to be exploited. ' . . 

By the same token, minority institutions need to be 
involved in the research and demonstration process to a 
greater degree. "Knowledge is power" and, to date, there 
has been little effort to develop. the capacity of these insti 
tutions to compete for research; and demonstration ^ funds . 
It is, there^fore, proposed that a consortium of. minority 
colleges and universities be formed as members of a Career 
Advancement Institute. The Inslsi^tute would have three 
fundamental rol"Bs: 

1. It would cdnduct research on the causal factors which 
promote and inhibit car^r survival and upward 
mobility for minorities and women in different occu- 

' pations and industries including the military and the ^ 
public, sector . . 

2. It would coordinate,, assess and conduct a series of 
demonstration programs to explore public , policies 
which might be. used ^ enhance career mobility and 
advancement of minorities and women. 

3. It would sponsor forums and develop policy statements 
on issues affecting advancement and mobility including 

V analysis of the results of demonstration projects 
funded under YEDPA. * 
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the Career Advancement Institute would be structured as a 
nonprofit intermediary with a Boaitd of Directors represen- 
tative of the consortia of minority universities. The 
Career Advancement Institute would have three divisions: 

1« R esearch Division - This would focus con •'action 
researc^," identifying targets of opportunity for public 
policy interventions. It would issue- a series of research 
reports on the issues including ah early summary and - 
assessment of available literature. : Part of the process 
would be a dissertation grant procrram providing support to 
minority, disad^fantaged and female researchers who would 
be exploring mobility and advancement issues. 

2. Policy Assessment Division - This would hold 
conferences and seminars on mobility and advancement 
issues. It would prepare policy statements. It would 
assess legislative developments and governmental decisions 
Finally, it would coordinate groups and researchers in- 
volved in different aspects of mobility and advancement 
issues. 

* - ■ ■ - 

■3' .' Demonstra'tion Program Division This division 
would mount action programs aimed at determining how best 
to overcome barriers to mobility and advancement. These 
projects vfQul4 be integrated with research activities arid 
would provide an input into the policy^, assessment process.. 

The Department of Labor would provide support for" the 
primary activities of the Institute. The Employment and 
Training Administration's dissertation grant program has 
a demonstrated payoff ^in attracting the highest quality 
new researchers into critical policy re^search. It would 
be possible to fund such an activity through an inter- 
mediary. There would be a double social utility in that ' 
disad^^'antaged minority and female researchers would be 
supported in the advancement of their careers while a 
structured research base could be prepared* on mobility 
-advancement issues. Ten $20,000 2-year dissertation 
research grants would be given to MA and PhD students each 
^ar at minority member colleges. Second, the Institute 
might be used to assess how 'CETA programs could have a 



greater impact on career opportunities as well as what is . 
now occurring within the system. This would be done 

^thtough a research grant with the" Of f ice of Youth Prograitis. 
Third, the Institute might mount demonstration, programs 
which Jiave alteady been conceptualized and approved. The 
1979 Knowledge Development Plan called for a demonstration 
to "test the^feasibility of providing information focused 
on youth- who/ have already entered the labor market ^ and * 
have a good possibility of being stranded in secondary 
jobs. The target groups would be economically. disadvan- ^ 
taged 19 to 21-year-olds, with the information individualized 
to consider previous job experience and attained skills 

. and with advanced education in minority institutions." 
Obviously, such a demonstration would be central to the 
work of the Career' Advancement Institute. 

The fundiAg for establishing such an Institute might come 
from private foundations. However_,_ the action items would 
support the staffs in the three divisions. The cost is 
estimated at $2.5 million, ' f . ' 

2. Minority Research Perspectives. Project - A major 
focus of research efforts has been to determine the cause 
of raciaf differentials in employment, earnings and occu- 
pational advancement of ' youth. By its nature, research 
rests on hypotheses^ methodologies and interpretations j, 
of evidence which leave room foi: bias. It remains a fact 
of life that minorities are underrepresented in the 
research community, so that most of the work which has 
been, completed to date lias been underHiaken by nonmihori^:ies. 
There i6 a need for reassessment of tlie methodologies and 
conclusions of this labor market research. This can be 
accomplished through- a process in which major research • 
papers are submitted for*" review by minority experts. A 
conference might then be held on the subject. The arjrange- 
menta could be made through a minority college. Since most 
of the research work on racial differentials h^s already 
been completed and since reviews would take less. time than 
the initial research, it should be possible to arrange for 
such a conference by De'cember 1979 so that it could still 
have input into the policy formulation process. The cost 
would be approximately $150,000. 
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^rgie^t Resources tor research evalvia tion and demonstjra- 
• increasinc'ranLr'^^:^ to social prograins\ave S ^ 
taSon^nl f^^i^^X u^?^ greater emphasis on experimen- 
!«!n^? accountability. Most Federal>6tate and local 
agencies responsible for fundina such >ff ivd-L^L ^ 
mandate to utilize minoritHKnoritf coS reseScf 
agents whenever possible. There are , a numbeKf small " 
wSh o^'f air h""^ established to meerthlTma^ket' -of 

SralfTeK fesirrSh^ "^^^^^^ 

aje a variety of xeasons. Established larger firms haw 
developed specialized units to identify and Lcit^ fund! 
bv^;hJ« "^"y =?^^«' the individuals who Sead or arf Sif ed 
Ped^^ro^J— ^''^ extensive and continuing contacts wi?h 
Federal officials. From the other perspective the 
buteaucraoies responsible for distr^uti^ research 
evaluation and demonstration funds are frIquenUy ^familiar 

u^certaiVof the capabilities of the "sull?y ' 
f^Jir^""-"°''i^y and Snority college research 

institutes . There is no mechanism for paokagin/thdse ■ 
S^^^of'^^r'*'?'' *? °" i«rger-8cale projects! ?hat 
most of the minority firms end up as subcontractors and ' 
have to work on smaller projects! The bidding? pape^ork 

rei^''^^^?'?*';??."* °P«^=ting numerous, small^^rojeo^ - ■ 
f, ^""^ growth potential. Fxhally, there 

can"defi^,n"^*^^^^i°P^"^ "^"^ which 

hf^L„fH^ adequate product fail because of lack of ' 

»^i"i«trative skills. They could, . 
succeed if given some help. - . ^"uiu. 

orofif fn^^^J?^ this need is to create a non- 

profit intermediary organization to serve as a broker, a 
large project manager, and as a developmental" mechanism. 

?t^wS,^?^^K- funded With OMBE and/or CSA resources. 

It would hire a range of the best research, evaluation and 
f^r^^f f managers with an'atSSpfto 

attract some of- the most skilled in the Nation as well as 
those committed to building research potential tn order to 
achieve greater equity. The full cost .of these packaging 
and ^assistance efforts would be financed on a continuing^ 
basis in order to aid smaller minority firms. 
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The intermediary would be formed under the terms of an 
xhtetagency agreement which would commit several Federal 
agencies to set~asides of research, demonstration and 
evaluation resources to be arranged through the inter- 
mediary. The activities themselves would be conducted by 
8a and minority firms, community based organizations and 
minority colleges and could be handled through procure- 
ment procedures established to increase the funding of 
such groups. The cooperating ^agencies would agree to try 
to make this approach work in order to increase the pro- 
portion of funds going to minority and community based 
institutions. •# 

The nonprofit intermediary ^uld be structured with a 
lx)ard of experts in research demonstration and evaluation 
activity, with care to avoid conflict of interest. So 
far as possible, this would be an active board which would 
help in identifying, developing and guiding projects. 
There would be three divisions within the intermediary; 

Brokering Division ; This staff would identify minority 
firms, minority college research institutes and community 
based organization research Ments. It would seek to ' _ 
assess the capabilities— botlf^tfeaknesses and strengths— of 
these groups. It would identify the spec tlrum of research 
and demonstration fundings available. It would establish 
a two-way communicatipn network, making firms and institu- 
tions aware of opportunities and decj^ionmakers aware of 
the capeU^ilities of these firms . 

Development and>^istance Division : This staff would <^ 
have a range of es^ertise to assist minority firms, 
research institutes and community based organizations. 
It would identify a team of consultants throughout the 
cottntry who would be available for'' aiding these organiza- 
tions, and, where appropriate, it would arrange for needed 
assistance either from these consultants or in-house. The 
division would also serve as a xjlearinghouse, or market for 
matching talented individuals ^ith, job opportunities in 
minority firms, research institutes and community based - 
organizations. 
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Management Division ; This' division woijld manage large- 
scale projects which would involve the coordinated work of 
qeveral smal^ler agents. Every effort, would be made to. 
assure that the intermediary would not compete for projects 
which could be secured by existing minority and community 
based groups. The aim would be to mount projects such as 
supported work or the Entitlement program. 

The intern^diarylcould be established quite rapidly. The 
five keys would be^dequate startup funding, an interagency 
commitment to worKwith and through this group, very 
careful selection cji^iboard members to identify those - 
committed to this effort and with extensive expertise, very 
rigorous selection of staff to insure the highest quality 
at all levels so that the intermediary can successfully 
perform its functions , ,and maintenance of demanding per- 
formance standards for subgrantees to insure quality control 
If the intermediary proved successful at the Federal level, 
it' might eventually be possible to regionalize operations. 

Without minimizi^ the difficulties of establishing such 
an mtermediairy Jnd making it successful, it appears that 
there is enough potential to justify the risk. It would 
represent a very visible, cooperative effort to solve a 
real and critical problem. . 

There would essifentiaily be no cost to the Depar|OTen.t of ^ 
Labor. The research and evaluation work set aside for 
this intermediary would be from that already outlined for 
projects in this plan. ; • 

4 . Institutional, Pissertatioh and Sma'll Grant 
Support - .The Employment and Training Administration • s 
Institutional Grant Program has helped to build employment 
and training expertise at a number of colleges and univer- ' 
sities around the country. As one part of the process, it 
might be possible to provide, support for assessment of - 
specific knowledge development subject ar^eas at each of 
the institutions. Resources from YEDPA would supplement 
those already provided to the schools. For instance, some 
institutions might specialize in pulling together and 
assessing all demonstration and research findings related . 
to the value of work under the publia programs and the 



organization of worksites. ; Another might focus on alternate 
education approaches or school-to-work transition. One 
might assess all ,thef rural youth projects or might seek to . 
determine the comparative effectiveness of different 
service deliverers. It would be important to structure the 
topics so that ^Jiey suited th^ capacities of the different 
institutions. In general, the 'aim. would be to review and 
synthesize existing information gathered under 1978-1980 
knowledge development activities rather than the prepara- 
tion of original research. The cost, assuming 10 grants , / 
of $100,000 covering 2 years^ would be $1,000,000. 

•SJI^'ETA dissertation grant program is another mechcuiism 
rox arranging review and synthesis of knowledge development 
products. It has been the practice to solicit proposals ■ 
on all subjects. An alternate approach might be to provide 
information on the youth activities to all persons inter- 
ested in applying for grants and to let them focus on the 
broad subject ar^as of youth employment and employability 
development using materials and data sources generated 
under yEDPA.^,,-J5he specialized competition, , assuming ten 
grants anni^lyrswould be $200^)00 for 2 years. 

Finally; the small grants program might also,^e focused 
on g^^iriization of these information sources, j if /ten 
$50,000 grants were provided, a range of topilp^Jight be ^ 
covered for $500,000. I 

It would take-considerable work to assure thaA the > 
informati;^ needed by the institutions and in<^vidual 
researches would be packaged for them, the topics well 
structured, and quality assured in the work. It might be ^ 
necessary then to arrange the logistics for the competi- 
tion and technical assistance through a single agent • 
which could>be familiar with the complete spectrum of 
materials being prepared under YEDPA. The cost would be 
appr oximat'ely $ 50 , 0 0 0 . 

5. Conti nuing Research - A range of research projj|cts 
were funded 4.n fiscal l^^S and 1979 but there will con^ 
tinue to be issues of impprtance which will arise, and 
there are some |>roposals currently in consideration for 
1980: 
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M J: • Vocational Education - CETA Linkages - The 

evSSa?Li"of^^hr^^ is conducting a $5 million 

evaluation of the voc^tiohal education system. More work 

lini^^^f^ °2k ?^ vocational education-CETA 

linkages. While several process evaluations have iddj 

nf lifin??i^«fV/^^^^ ^^^^^5^ problems, there ha? 
no definitive stud^ which, provides a statistically re* 

Inrfio^ ?• interactions or surveys the potentials for 
turther linkages. A proppsal has, been developed by the NIE 
Vocational Education study group to assess sb&e of these 

b. Economic Developnent and' Youth- Employment - ' 
increased linkages between manp«p?er and economic -develoD- 
ment programs are important. There have been several " 

et torts to maximize t^^ployment and human resource 
development impacts oF the Tombigbee waterway project. A 
proposal has been developed for a comprehensive study of 
the impact on youth employn^nt and mobility of such mas ^ve 
public works. ^ The proposed study is large-scale and would " 
follow youth for several years. *. s 

c. Employment in the Fast Pood Industry - Agree- 
ment has been reached between the National Manpower 
f'^^^i^-^L^'^ ? consortium !)[ fast food chains to permit 
a detailed employment survej^ in the industry. If is 
estLimated that as many as one-third of all youth work at 
some point in this industry. There -is much which could 

be learned from such a survey and, in particular, it could 
be linked to the private sector initiative effort to studv 
employment under different conditions in industries with 
standardized production functions. =. 

• d. Job Mobility and Youth Unemployment-^ Two 
schools of thought have emerged about the relationship 
between 30b mobility and youth unemployment — one which 
sees the process of transition as, normal and helpful and 
another which views it as the^re flection of inadequate 
options and floundering., l^he^Natiohai Opinibn Research 
Cbrporation has proposed a major study of mdbilfty and 
Its consequences using the NLS and CPS data. 



. e. Discrimiifition - The pervasiveness of 
discrimination is usually surmised from the tinexplained 
variance in regression. equations. Research matching 
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workers and employers in a specific city might test the . 
issue more directly. Proposals have been submitted by 
the National Urban League* and by the Urban Institute to . 
address this issue, although further refinement is re- 
quired in both . 

• . • . 

Further research proposals will undoubtedly be submitt:ed 
as data becomes availaible from the new LS, the CLMS, as 
well as the Entitlement longitudinal survey cind the stan- 
dardised pre-, post-, and followup information from the 
demonstration projects. The anatYtical possibilities 
will continue beyond fiscal 1980 and it would be prudent to 
establish a youth research fund in the Department to make 
full use of these potentials , 

A departmentwide research committer has been established 
to assess all research proposals in a consistent fashion. 
A research fund of $2.0 million is- recommended for 19p0 
and 19fl to cover all research costs. The active propo- 
sals would be reviewed through presentations by the - 
proposal writers and joint decisions would be, made early 
in fiscal 1980 on the first *round of projects. . 



The yoath initiatives have propelled the CETA svstem 
?Sf acadSi::^^"%'^ experSL^'^RegSrlSentf 
fSd wnrk^L^S®'^'-*' ^^"^ linkages between education 
and work demand an understanding of education systems as 

^^f^^l'^^ cooperative education .approaches . 
The requests .^dr occupational, information and counselincr 

infor^^-^'' responsibility for choosing be?^eh "^ 
information sources and delivery systems. The reguire- 
uSkLf expanded training and vocational education 
linkages go further. than ever in Requiring understanding 

tL^S.S^"?®''^ "'^^^^^^^^ involved in training youth. 
The emphasis on serving handicapped youth, drug abusers 

^^^^^^ youth reqLres'infoL^^^on^d 
understanding about their problems. "Knowledge cievelop- 

p ^'^f'^^?''®^^®^ for prime sponsors as well as at 
the Federal level, ^ so that information is required about 
practical, .applications of ' evaluation and demonstration 
techniques, ^as well as about Federal project findinos 
which might be applied locally. ^maings 

Thes6 new needs cannot be met by existing technical 
assistance efforts. The ETA-wide review of training and 

^TSe^rfS'^f-f^f'^t^"^" "^^^^^^^ ^^^^ deficiencies: 
There is little investment in the substantive training of 
prime sponsor and Department of Labor staffs. For vouth 
MrinrLf»,^^K i^^^i l^vel, there has been both rapid' " 
hiring and high turnover so there is an immediate need 
5ff training. .While the youth initiatives have 

resulted^ in a massive array of written materials and 
technical assistance guides, as well as a number of con- 
ferences, there are limited mechanisms for fbl low- through 
to assure that materials Sre utiljz.ed. Applied, one-on- 
one assistance is extremely rare. Training Sends to be 
abbreviated and focused on process issues ratitier than 
substantive areas. Although available materf^ls may cover 
most needs, there is no brokering mechanism t<b identify 
specific materials for specific problems. \ ' 

In order for the youth initiatives to "take ho id" and to 
produce si^bstantial and continuing dhanges in Mervice 
approaches and delivery, it • will be necessary tb mount 
large-sc^e and continuing technical assistance . > 



and training activities, -These cannot be financed by the 
r;fegt^lar, liMted technical 'assist^ce and training, alldca- 
^on. They must be concerned wisth substance, not just 
process. . ■ . ,■ " ' 

» ' ■ . 

1, • Improving the State Role ~ The resources provided 
to- States for coordination amd .linkage activities as well 
as for special programs are critid^lly import^t as 
incentive mechanisms, for activities which require coor-- 
dination beyond the .local labor market, and for linkages 
to State-operated programs. There is limited review of 
the use of these funds, and almost no technical assistance. , 
to improve performance. - . ■ 

One way to meet this- heed would be, to utilise a consortium ^ 
of national organizaCions representing th^ State" const j^uencies 
with specific functions related, to youth einployment and~ 
training. These" would include the National Governors' 
Association, the National Association of State Boards of 
Education, the Council I of Chief State School Officers and , 
the. American Vocational Association. Under a coordinated^ 
pfoject, these groups would provide technical assistance 
in three general areas: - first, State- level guidelines and 
rul^es including, academic credit and school attendance rules 
asT^hey relate to youth programs , State • employment s tan-- 
'dards for youth, cQm|>etency certifications^ for. basic - - 
skills, employment readiness, academic achievement and 
vqcational mastery, -and fgr occupational information and 
delivery siy stem? second, n^eds of special segments of 
the youth population including handicapped youth, adoles- 
cent parents and' young welfare recipients, youth under ^ 
supervision cf the State and substance abusers, as well • 
as rural, migrant and Indian youth-? third , improyirig 
quality and coordination of youth* programs through evalua- 
tion, ' asjsessment and, other knowledge development activities, 
improved technical assistance from the State level, , and 
incentive efforts to link education, vocational- education, 
apprenticeship, wwork-education and other activities with 
cIta youth programs.' , ~ - . 

- ' . ' 

The process would begin with a compilation and analysis^ 
df'all youth activities planned and funded from the State 
level. There would be a report. 'on each State prepared by^ 
a team representing each of the consortium members, with ^ 
the input ga.thered from plans and from other materials , 
provided "by the States. 

1 ■ •■ ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ 



Review teaflis of experts fjrom other- States would then visit 
and assess participating States. The aim would be to meet 
with all the affectpd institutions, to walk through pro- 
grains, and to -prepare d specific agenda of jrecommendatibns 
oased on awareness of practices elsewhere. -There would 
then be a meeting with all "State leaders to discuss the 
findings and to agree upon a strategy for improving pro- 
grams. An agreement would be 'developed between the 
consortium and the'State to provide speG;lfic types of ' 
assistance including tracking of S,tate experts, arrangement 
tor visits to. other States, .purchase of special expertise, 
conferences and the like. This would be directed to the 
Specific needs of the St ate, and it would be comoletely - . 
voluntary. Some of the activities -might be on a State 
cost-sharping basisr others would be provided fully through 
the. Federal support of the consortium. -There would be 
specific benchmarks in the agreement between the consortium 
and each participating State specifying' the products to be 
provided and the .actions which would be taken by the States. 

This comprehensive approach will be costly and would 
require continuity .v It would be funded for 2 years with 
an aggregate ^ogt of approximately $1.45 million, v 

2. Assistance to Community Bas^d Organizations' (CBOV - 
YEDPA requires "special consideratitsn" to community based' 
organizations of "demonstrated ef f fectiveness . " There are, ' 
however, no uniform criteria; of demonstrated effectiveness, 
or mechanisms for local community based groups to either* 
prove their worth' or overcome their p^roblems . Mod'est 
support is-providfed by the Office of National 'Programs in 
th^ D^p^rtnSent of Labor for certain national ^organizations, 
but this is used chiefly for national organization support 
as well as the operation of national projects. There is 
variability in performance amon^Jjbth nationally net- 
worked and locally bas%d organizations, so that the needs 
of one local GEO 'differ markedly for those 'of another,' 
and the standards ^imposed by prime sponsors ,foi?' assessing 
qualifications and performance also vary markedly. , ' 

While support for generalized information about youth ■ 
programs and policies will continue to be needed, local 
CEO's need help in overcoming' the specific impediments 
and shortcomings they find in competing for local funds 



and in delivering programs effectively. The best metlvld 
to provide , as'sistance would be to f irst^inventory all 
sources of assis'tance, to conduqti individual! ze^ reviews 
of local orgariizations involving prime sponsors in this ' 
process^, so that specific probleios cam be identified and 
' technical 'assistance tailored to meet specific needs. .A' 
service agreement might, then be drawn specifying the' 
technical assistance which would be provided. The prime 
sponsor and the^ deliverer of the technical assistance 
would then certify .that the work had been •accomplished. 

There are several alternate arrangements. The prime 
sponsors might b^ prpviSed funding directly to work with 
community based organization in certain areas . National 
organizations of community based groups might be funded 
directly to give support to their locals. In a State or 
region, a consortium of CBO's might be formed or might 
work' under the auspices of the State manpower services 
council. In all cases, the same procedures would be 
fpllowedi there would be. a^ inventory of available 
"technical assistance services, an independent assessment 
of need with the participation of the prime sponsor, and 
the delivery of individualized assistance under the terms,* 
of a specific agreement ^ It would make ^ense to concen-^ 
trate on j^ime sponsors ahd areas with les s ef^ f ective 
linkages that need improvement. , . The aSsisiJfpife would 
concentrate on substantive areas and not just funding 
and procedural* issues. In' all cases, -the 'technical 
assistance agreements would spell out specific benchmarks 
of competence tc^be achie^^ed by the community, based groups 
and to bcwcertified by the prime sponsors.. 

To pilot this approach, which might subsequently be funded 
with formula resources or from the national level, it 
'would be conducted with' one National community based group, 
one regular prime sponsor and one State' prime sponsor. The 
cq§t would be approximately $1,250^000. The aim would be 
to develop, the prototype approach rather than to make 
major changes in the delivery system under the grant.- ^ 

3. Vocational Training - CETA -prime sponsors ha^e 
responsibilities for purchasihg ^nd providing vocationlal 
training for youth. A major source of such training is 
the vocational education community, pETA contains a ni:unber 



of inducements and requirements for collaboration which 
have borne fruit in many areas, A portion of the 6 percent 
setaside funds are available specifically for- linkage 
activities. On the whole, however, prime sponsor staffs 
■ do not have a great deal of familiarity with the Vocational 
education system and what it can offer, or with training 
requirements and approaches. * , • 

There is a need, the}i, for a broad-based CETA staff 
training prc^ram to assist selected CETA staff menfiyera 
to become more effective purchasers of training. This . 
would have the following dimensions: ,^ First, a series of 
training workshops, would be designed 'and conducted. These 
workshops will^increase both the awareness levels and the 
competencies of selected CETA personnel in identifying and 
using appropriate training and program resources. The 
training workshops and related activities would enable 
workshop participants to describe how individuals learn' 
an4 identify the ways in which vocational education can 
accommodate the learning systems, of CETA clients, to 
identify diagnostic services and procediires which cai/ 
further assure- appropriate training for client emplofa- 
bility needs, to identify availalDle program options and 
select programs compatible with diagnosed client needs, , 
to use such Criteria as cost of training, length of 
training, rate of job placement, and length of client 
retention on ^the ^job, to identify . effective methods by 
which clients are matched to training programs and train- 
ing prc^rams are matched to jobs, and to identify 

appropriate placement and "follow- through services for 
clients and employers . 

The workshops woaid result in developing specific 
technical asaljjifstance needs for each prime sponsor. There 
would, then, be arrangements for individualized assistance 
under the terms of an agreement, developed with each par- 
ticipating prime sponsor." There woulfS be followup also 
•in the sense that the participating primes would be 
integra-^d into the vocational education network and 
provided a range of materials which are offered to 
vocational education. • 
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This project vould be jointly onclertakeh with HUW emd would 
be coatracted through the National Center for Research in 
Voc^Konal Education, This is, the central inechanisra for 
vocational education training and the usfe of the center 
would represent a continuing commitment to vocational 
educatioh-CETA linkages. It,, would also provide a continu- 
ing institutionai base for such interaction. The 
estimated cost ol this intensive assistance would be 
approximately $.85 million^ 

4. Education Systems and ^ Approaches - CETA prime 
sponsors are funding alternative education systems under 
YETP as well as remedial education offerings,. They must 
arrange academic credit for work experience. They are 
required to interact with loqal education agencies on a 
continuing basis and are a possible' change agent in the 
schools. For the most part, however^ they are ill- 
prepared for these activities. Likewise # understanding 
of GET A among loeal education personnel varies widely but 
needs\improveii^nt , 

m ■ ' . ' ■ 

* ■ V ■ 

;rhere nave been a variety of conferences to address^ the 
broad issues and to open the dialogue between educators 
and manpow^ personnel. What is needed is a more focused 
and intensive effort which will result in practical 
suggestions' for improved programs locally. The best 
approach would be a ^one-week retreat- of LEA and CETA 
officials within a State in which they could be inten- 
sively schooled in education and career education ' 
approaches, systems arid policies as well as .those on the 
CETA side, and where they would intensively examine LEA- 
CETA agr-eements, education components of CE^A grants, as 
well as cooperative and vocational educatiori practices 
in each area. The aim would be to reform and reformulate 
agreements so that the educational efforts could improve. 
In each case, a technical assistance plan would be deve- 
loped for each prim'e sponsor that would be supported under 
the LEA, SMSC and vocational education setasides as well 
as the prime sponsor budgets . 

A standardized package on education and CETA background 
information would be prepared and the remainder would be 
adopted fisi^ State or local experiences. The packages 
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yould be prototyped xn one State in each region with full 
'Federal f undin^U There would then be an effort to promc^te 
the approac4^Vther States throughout the region on a 
matching basxs^ >rhe initial ten conferences and prepara- 

?\. materials, would cojst approximately §650,000. . 
Matching from tl^t point would depend on the success of 
this approach. 

Occupatio nal Information - Under YEDPA, there 'are 
requirements for the provision of occupational information 
to participants. There ar;^, however, a mul^tiplicity of ' 
career information services and delivery systems of vary- 
ing quality. Only rarely have sponsors imposed standards 
^■J-^SS^'^^^^y ^ single, labor market. At the same time, 
otherqsers such as vocational education/ schtool counselors 
and- the Employment SeB?ice may be operating their own 
systems with little linkage or consistency. 

At the State and Federal level, there has been ah effort 
tp coordinate data sources and delivery mechanisms- 
through the 'National and State- Occupational Information 
Coordirtatmg Committees. These were formed in 1978 and 
m most States* are fully operational. ^ 

Working through these SOICC's, it could be possible' to 
pull together in a workshop or retreat setting the major 
figures involved in occupational information and its use" 
for yo^th. They would be required to bring to the work- 
shop all information available about career information 
systems they were funding. Besides general exposure to 
the state of the art, the aim of the workshop would be 
to suggest ways in which informational systems in each 
area .might be ^coordinated and improved. There would be- 
an aati^ agenda derived for each area. The National 
Occupational. Information Coordinating Comndttee would 
prepare the background materials for the cotiference and 
could administer the" grant on a matching basis with the 
funds already provided to the SOICC's. This would demon- 
strate the Department's continuing commitment, to work ii^ 
a collaborative fashion to improve information and its 
usage. This would be prototyped in two or three States 
which would be willing to cooperate on a matching basis 
with the aim of developing a model which could be funded 
from regular SOIcq resources. The YETP cost would be 
$500,000 assuming NOXCG agreed to particioate. 
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^' Counselithg ^ Counseling , is a component of almost v - 
all youth programs yet staffs of , prime sponsors and delivery 
agents are unevenly trained in prof esisional methods and 
alternate approaches, A few technical assistance .guides 
have been prepared, but these have not been focused on the 
needs of economically disadvantaged youth. School per- 
sonnel are more frequently accredited, but they do-TVDt * 
necessarily have expertise in the needs of CETA clients. . 

To improve the quality of counseling in youth programs, a 
-standardized package would be developed Which could be 
presented in workshop^ settings using ■ audiovisuals, youth 
participation/ and seminars along with background readings. 
Where prime sponsors would want to participate, these 
workshops would be held for all counselors. There .would 
be a range of presentations by local counselors and one ■. 
aim would be to establish a network at the local level 
that would continue beyond the workshops. The purpose 
would be for the group to inventory each other's approaches 
and to suggest ways they could be. improved. The cost of 
this local effort would be shared by the. prime sponsors. 
There wd^id be ten regional conferences to bring attention 
to counseling issues and approaches and to interest prime 
sponsors am this type of activity.. The cost would be 
approxiraaSjy $439,000. ^ 

7. Knowledge Development - A series of very success- 
ful conferences have been carried out- in >f iscal 1979 to 
educate prime sponsors concerning possibilities for the 
use of evaluation, demonstration and research approaches 
at the local level. These need to be followed up by one- 
on-one technic?il Issistance which will bring in experts 
to completely review prime sponsor activities and to 
suggest sf)dfcific ways they can be improved; as well as 
assisting- in this process. This would include recommen- 
dations for staff development including linkages with' 
manpower programs in higher education institutions includ- 
ing manpower institutional grantees. ^ - 

The^e would have to be a demonstrated commitment by, the 
prim^ponsors to utilize this process, and this could 
best- be accomplished through a cost sharing approach. 
The effort would occur in perhaps 20 prime sponsor -areas 
a year Jor tw6* years. The oost, assuming some sharing, 
^ would be approximately $"'4"50 ,OO0 . ' . - 

■ ; • , . ^ I . ' •.; 
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\n ! • S^Pe^visor Trainincy The key element according to 

ciilftf °^ Wk .experience programs i^^SI . 

quality of the worksite supervisors. What they need to 

about basic programs must be both 
general and specific to different prime sponsors. The aim 
ot this effort would be to develop superviior training 
l^^^lf^^^^'^ "^^^^^^^^^^ formats ^t^^ could be utilized on 
a^cost-sharing basis by prime sponsors, and then to provide 
this cost-sharing. The cost would be approximately $6^0,000 

9- Performa nce Standards andv Records - Tho^ CETA' 
reauthorization requires employabiiity development plans 
for individuals but there has been very little guidance 
about the form and usage of the EDP. it is widely 
recognized that the impact measures used for adult pro- 
grams— particularly placement rates — are unrealistic 
for young persons where: participation in CETA is -.part of 
a multi-year development process. * There is a need for 
psychometric measures of individual accomplishment as well ' 
as more refined descriptidns of status dhanges. A plethora 
of assessment techniques have been utilized, some quite 
sophisticated, but rarely have these been used to deter- 
ahnn^^^S^^®?^ programs. There are kajor questions 

about competence certifications. In education, a number 

I have adopted competence tests.- Private employers 
have frequently complained that CETA does npt differentiate 
H^L"^;??^^ of ii^ participants so that all are assumed to 
have the l(^est cWon denominator. Certifications for 
basic life skills, job maturity, reading and writing . 
aoiiity as well as vocational competencies are needed 
throughout CETA. ^ Finally, given the emphasis on work 
experi,ence activities for youth, there is the issue of 
productivity and the return in terms of output of the 
dollars spent for youth wages and salaries. Some procedure 
for work valuation, is needed to assess these important 
benefits. , * 

A good deal of work. has been done on measurement issues 
and assessment ander the 1978 and 1979" knowledge develop- 
ment activities. The EDP approach has been used by some 
prime sponsors for a long time as;^ell as by some other 
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. programs. Certification is extensive in vocation|^ 
^Jeducation as well as in education. / Work valuation methodo-. 

logics have been applied in knowledge development activities. 
. The first step would be to pull together this information 
in a reasonable format for presentation in regional con- 
ferences with prime sponsor representative's. -This would 
occur, in 1980 - Based on these conferences , prime sponsors 
seeking to modify their procedures or approa^ihes. would bey _ 
provided individualijd|d technical assistance. The cost 
would be approximat^|k$350,000 for- the background work 
and the conferences 
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10. Yiuth Participation - The Charter for the youth 
initiatives stated that "Youth participation should be 
emphasizflb* in design, implementation and administration 
of progi^lms. Evaluations of YETP and YGCIP have uniformly 
found t/at effective ' participation has been limited. 

mce has den^nstrated the difficulty of youth 
invdJjfement in planning altiiough it has also revealed 
rtuni ties for /involvement in monitoring and review, 
counseling, ^^ntrepreneurshpLp and other activities. 
*-*«*iy prime sponsor s tried hard to involve youth but were . 
unsuccessful because of lack of understanding. , 

The plan for fiscal 1980 is to hold a set of regional 
conferences emphasizing ways in which prime sponsors 
have been su<;i'cessf ul in utilizing youth. This would be 
followed by ibne-on-one technical assista|ice to work with 
interest,edv prime sponsors H;0 increase their youth involve- 
ment. ' Cost- sharing would be considered but it might bd 
necessary to bear the full cost from the national level. 
The estimate for 1980 and 1981 would be $375,000. 
■ ■ ■ ' ■ " ■ / 

11. Brokering Assistance Services - This yast array 
of technical assistance and training activities would 
add to the base which was established in fiscal 1979 

, which prov-ides assistance direct^ly to prime sponsors and 
st^iff for job re'strufcturing, job development and service 
to special needs groups. Additionally, voluminous 
information was gathered in fiscal 1978 and 1979 on model 
programs.. There' were arrange of mailings or pertinent 
information on youth employment, training and education. 
In 1980, thenre will be copious studies resulting from 
the national -knowledge development activities which will 
have application locally. 
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• ?1 is to be utilized and assistance and 

Sfr^^™^ ""^^^^ ^^^h primi sponsor, 

there must be arrangements for coordinating activities 

tf I^aure't^^rt^^- indivi^dual 'needs, and ?L?ow^ng-throug^h 
iL^? ^Llo^^ . ?^ information is fully utilized at the 
4wSf -3 / broker is needed to coordinate- this ^ 

individualized assistance. On an as-needed basis, the 
^n^K- r'tl^ work . with the prime sponsor to^ suggest^Ls ' 
ia f?n n!^L''f'^°?? mechanisms could best be utili,2ed 

locally. It would ^erve as a referral , 
point as wen as packaging generalized information about 
.assistance options. It w3uld also be able-to review the 
effectiveness of the services offered to assure the ^ 
woSfbe^^TS^Soo.^"' ^'^'"^^-^ cost for eigj^n montJls ; 

Professi onal Development of CETA Staffs . ' Prime 
s can finance staff development activities with 
trative funds, but th^fr have not uniformly 
d such efforts. TheiJ have been various attempts 
'uT f^^ a professional asfeociation which would focus 
to IS™ f M^;""^ issues, and there is now an effort underway 
to form such a group. XouthUctivities are a majoi/por- \ 
wn^?^°L^^ responsibilitiesf-of prime sponsors andjit 
would be important to providA support for professional ' 
development. The cost would \e approximately $75,4mj 
o?!J«^ assuAing ^ contribution from 

?rorprfS ionsors."''^^^ ^^^^'^"^ the .primary support 




, P^bllcati on and Dissemination - <rhe findings of ■ 

knowledge development activities — both those which are 
useful for research and policy purposes ana those which 
^ffj^r^'^^'^ at the\ local level— will have little appli-- 
catron or recognition unless they are widely distributed. 
Experience^wi^h ETA R&D efforts in the 1960's demonstrated 
unequiyocably tha^^iss^ination was a key feature in 
determining impact and that failure to provide adegtiateiy:., 
for this left niany important findings unexploited. With 
more than half a billion dollars of demonstration projects. 
It IS critically important that adequate resources be set 
aside for publication and dissemination.- In the technical 
assistance account, therefore, $100,000 would be specifi- 
cally designated for 1980 to produce and distribute 
research, evaluation and demonstration findings. 



14. Sgggner Improveroent - A special monitoring effort 
in 11 large cities in 1§75 has identified a number 
of serious problems under the summer program. These can 
be solved .by earlier and better planning, improved work- .' 
si^e agreements and better training of supervisors and . 
other aftoiinistr^ative steps. 

Prime sponsors in th^se sites will sign an agreement to 
work to improve the program next year through the use of 
available administrative funds to provide year-Vound staff 
and. to provide technical assistance. In' addition^* a 
Federal contractor will work with the technical assistance 
personnel in each city and will coordinate and monitor 
their efforts across the board. 'The cost for, this Federal 
initiative will be $150,000. , ' 

^ \ ■ 
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CONTINGENCIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 



4« !?u ^^jostment provisions to correct for cha^nges 

xn the^methodology of calculating unemployment in the 

^niSS*^"""?- ^^^''J?,^^'*^''^^. ^2.5 millionvin discretionary 

iJ. fiscal 1979. Errors in calculating carry-in ' 
^Z^- ^^^^ program led to necessary adjustments 
from discretionary SYEP resources. Floods and other ' 
crises. led to requirements for ^CCIP special funding. 
These needs would be met under this plan with the fSnds 
retaine(^ by each regipn from those returned under CYEP, 
^ resources are being substituted for 

tormula funds m order to allow flexibility for consoli- 
dated^plannmg. it is estimated that $12 million will 
be returned to V the regions by this method. 

^® vast array, of projects which are underway, 
l^tlt f^® constant requests for modifications and supple- 

to^^et unforeseen requirements and to realize new 
needs. A contingency ^ for such modifications is abso-- 
lutely essential to maintain operation of the 'complex 
array of projects. The minimal amount projected as nec- 
essary to meet these -needs is^ $1.0 million. This would 
be .retained by the Office of Yotath Programs and applied 
to longer term projects at the end, of fiscal 1980 if not 
obligated by that point. ' 

' 3. During botK fiscal 1978 and fiscal 1979, numerous 
^5°??^^ ^'^^^ received that were not within the scope 
, ot the original plans and yet deserved consideration. 
Needs arose which had not been anticipated. Provision ' 
ffLf^^^nS?"^'^"^®"^^®^ will be especially important in 
fiscal 1980 because of the j^pssibility . of nkj or changes 
m tne youth legislation which may require additional or 
supplementary approaches . For these purposes , ^7 .5 
million will be set aside for special prpjects' decided 
by the Secretary and Assistant Secretary. The special 
youth projects account will l^g^s tab! i shed in ONP. Any 
proijects not covered otherwiiln>y this plan will be 
submitted to the Assistant Secretary or Secretary or their 
designated representatives who will make determinations 
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on funding. €»IP will be responsible for project development 
and oversight on these funds. A monthly report on project 
fundings and activities will be. provided to pVP by ONP. 
At the end of the year, those funds not obii^ted will be 
applied to continuing youth projects such as the National 
Longit^udinal Survey. 
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^The .1978 - 1980 youth initiatives represent the most 
Significant coiamitjnent in history to assessing and 
improving a specific area of social welfare programming. 
mp!jr^?^T^K^ Administration have provided Se^Depart- 

unparalleled degree of flexibil^ Ld 

• wmS^^^ii ^? knowledge and to promote cljan^es 

which will lead to nttre effective efforts. While youth 
f^^^^r®''^^^''?.?''^^?^"^ programs will continue and perhaps 
expand, and while t^e returns of the 19,78-1980 investment 
will accrue over ^ny years, there cannot nor need not be 
a continuation of structured knowledge development and 
insti4:utional change efforts on the -scale bf these last 
few years. Instead, attention will be needed in other 
critical areas of social welfare prograimning . This' plan, ' 
cnen,.aiins to achieve some degree of closure on these 
dimensions of the youth initiatives. It is a departure 
from previous Jcnowledge development plans in that it 
emphasizes follow-through and application rather than 
massive new initiatives. 

A primary criterion for assessing €his plan is whether 
It does, m fact, achieve closure. For the mos.t part, 
knowledge development activ^i ties funded under this plan 
are carried through their completion. There are refine- 
ments which might be tested in the futUre, but every 
major intervention or concept wiU have been tested. 
This plan continues projects which had already been put 
m place so that they will operate long enough to assure 
reasonably clearcut" findings. There will be some 
activities which will need continuing support, such as 
the National Longitudinal Survey, the Consolidated Youth 
Employment JPrbgram, the Conprehensive Opportunity Project ' 
the Career Advancement Intermediary and the Labor Union 
Intermediary which, by design, represent multi-yedr * ' 
commitments beyond the funding authority of' 1980 appro- 
priations; however, most projects in the compirehensive 
agenda will be supported through termination With the 
resources provided iiT^igsal 1980. . At the same time, 
the mechanismis for as^sessing and*^plying the results of 
knowledge development are established in this plan to 
assure a substantial degjie of f ol low- through and appli^- 
cation. Jf - 
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A second major assessment criterion for this plan is its 
operational feasibility. The activities of the 1978-1980 
period are cumulative, -i.e. / projects implemented in 19U.8 - 
will for the most part^be continuing in;l|80 withMpn- 
comitant administrative burdens while newTprojects must 
be implemented in 1980 and. then administered. 

The capacity of the Department of Labor ' and the delivery 
agents will all Be challenged by this cumulative agenda. 
The plan seeks -to distribute the responsibilities and 
burdens as in 1978 and 1979~Nthrough the utilization of 
many offices in the Departmer^t of Labor, other Departments 
through interagency agreements, community based .organiza- 
tions, prime sponsors, and. nonprofit intermediaries. 

All the initiatives proposed, have already been conceptualized 
and a significant degree of developmental work has Keexv^ 
accomplished. If these act5,vities represent the last . :• 
significant^ new initiatives on the youth -Tront, . so ,tha.t 
'in 1980 the total focus c^n b6 on completing what has _been 
proposed rather than laving plans for new efforts 'in 1991, , 
'and if the phasedown of p78 projects -begins in 1980,^ 
then the .agend.a outline^in this' plan can be completed. 

' Another dimension of the feasibility question is simply 
cost. The resources available for initiatives in 1980 

• ar-e $104.0' million in YETP discretionary funds, $28.1 
million in YCCIP and $2^.4 million in SY|)Pv No unobli- 7^ 
gated carry-in from 1979 &YEP discre^tionary dollars is • 
anticipated. This plan fully allocates these resources^ 
with a, built*in cushion for specp-ai needs which will 
emerge - during the year. * * 

. • ■ ' ^ . 

A "third assessment criterion -for this, plan is the balance 
in the distribution of resources. The plan explicitly 
aiidresses this issue', involving prim6 sponsors , national , 
^unity based groups, labor' unions and the private- ' . ^ 
sWtor. Funds are administered under a variety of inter- 
agency agreements, and ^by nonprofit intermediary ■ ^ 
corporations as well as .under direct administration from , 
OYP. There is a major boramitment to the .i^olyement of 
minority' jfirms an4 Bo.l3|eges. . . \ 



' wMl^iif! J^r^ J^^eve^' is whether the plan ' 

' ^h;;«r5i knowledge development and institutional 
SSvLfSrf iv^^ f "^^"^ completion of 

wilt wfh™^^^^^^ ^? this plan, every major youth program 
will llZi ^^^P^^^ensively evaluated.. DfemSrist^^tioIs 

woii canpleted to test alternative designs as 

.tU^tl Resources will have been utilizld to ' 

achieve recognized^ program changes.- Every major policy 

E^^^vn-^ — ^.^^^2 1^^^^^^^ comprehensively assessed. 
Each known service fp|>roach will have been carefully 

'^^tli^.r^^'lTt.'^i^T "^^^"'^^ to interpret ; 

- ' ■: ^ • I • 

ThLi^f!^^?*'-^^?^- ""^^""^^ effects should also be significant, 
■^here is already a track record of major interagency 
cooperation and this would be continued. The involvement 

2hJro^i5T^^^^®'^'2''^^"^'=^*^^°"^ significantly-improved 
their capacities.- Resources will have been used to foster 

linkages between all major youth serving institutions. ^ 
Delivery, capacity will hopefully have been improved by the 
large scale investment in dissemination and focused tech- 
nical assistanefe. . . . 

* ■ " < . ' ■ . ■• ' ■ 

^L^?^®'' ^ordsr the activities financed with^ 1980 -resGurces 
should culminate .what has been one of the largest efforts 
ever to improve .social welfare programming through 
structured experimentation and institutional change 
leveraged by discretionary resources. The result should ' 

nro2..f^^J^ t^^^^i^'} '^'^'' employment policies and 

programs to the 1980 's. 



Fiscal 1980 Projected Pundir^g* 

* ■ .... 

• YCCIP " YETP ' SYEP • 

Continuation of Existing 

Projeqts ' ^. ' ■ . c 

VICI (CPPVl '* 500^000" 

Low-Head High " 500,000 

^Continuation . • . 

Watts. Youth En^loyipAt. 'l/00O,00O - - 750,000 

and Coramunity Impf ove ^nt ^ 
Deijftonstration . 

Exemplary In-School Grant ^ 5,000,000 ^ 

Continuation . - " 

Rural Youth Occupational ^300, 000 . . 

Information • ' , 

Private Sector initiatives 2,300,000 
Continuation " ' . . 

Youth Career Development for 1,800,000 ^ 

School to Work Transition 

Researching Alternative > 150,000 300, 000 '300,000 

Program Approaches 

Yputh Community Service ^ •• > 450,000 

Demonstration \ . 

Career Intern Program , / . ' 4,200,000/ 

Demonstration 



UOICC ' • ^ 3,650,000 1,350,000 
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Y6uth Enterptiises ' . 1,500,000 

Demonstration 

Youth Initiatives in Appre- " j . 1,700,000 

ticeship Demonstration 

National Lofigitudinal . " 3,200,000 

Survey ' . - ■ 

Youth Agency involvement '400 , 0 0 0 

Project ■ » * i ■ . • ^ 

" *A11 figures in this table are tentative sujpjefit to development 
and negotiation of spec^^fic projects. ^Thei plahnin'g figures 
are based on the YCCIP, YETP "and >SYEP budget levels approved ■ 
by the Conference Committee of the House and Senate.. 
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Continuous Longitudinal 
Manpower Survey of YCCIP 
and VETP 

Supported Work" 

jobs for Delaware 
Graduates 

Youth Discretionary Project 
Feedback Dejaonstr at ion 

Knowledge Development Re- 
trieval Project ' 

^^Advanced Training Employ- 
•ment Demonstration Project 

Vocational Exploration 
Demonstration Project 

Job Corps Education 
Improveioent Effort 



600,000 



3,500,000 



100,000 
100,000 



600,000 



2,000,000 » 
v^rOOO" 100,000 
200,000 200,000 



1,360,000 



250,000 



2,300,000 



'k. 



ERIC 



'72 



YCCIP . . YETP SYEP 

2. Extension » ReplicatiQn' \ ■ * 
^ and-Follow~Through . . 

L6w-Head Dam Replication^ 7,800,000 

Cooperative 'Youth Weath- 6,000,000 

ejrization Demonstration . • 

, ... . , ^ 

Exemplary In-Schopl Grant , 9,000,000 
Program • ♦ 

Private Sector Initiatives ^6,500,000 

Voliinteer Youth Agency In- 5,500,000 3,500,000 

volvement Projee*t ' , ' « ^ 

Consolidated Youth Employ- 12,000,000 
ment Program » . . 

Delinquency Prevention 4, 30'0,000 

- , Project ■ 

. Mixed Income Experiment • 6,000,000 ' 

Career Advahcen^ht Voucher 3,200,000 
Demonstration ^ . : 

; Job. Res truSturCng Denton- - . . , ' ' v 500,000- . ' ' 

* ' strat-ion - ■■ ■ m ' ^ ^- ... 

Ag^-i culture* Entrepreneur- 4,000,000 
shipf project - ■ " . 

Summer Demonstration Pro- . ^ 11,000,000 

graips , A . , 
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3- New Initiatives 



YCCIP YETP SYEP 



250,000 
250,000 



Vocational Inprovement . 200,000 

Wage and Allowance . 50,000" 250 000 ' 

Experiment '"v" i:Du, uuu ^ 

Computerized Assessment 50,000 
YACC Enrichment 150,000 
Job corps Follow-up" - ^ 250,000 

second Chance Program 250,000, ' 500',000 350,000 

Cdreer Development Awards 

Parental Involvement 

, , ifOoa,oafl 

Comprehensive Opportunity « /\ 



100,000 



. . /reject.. VXEPP - ,2,50,0,000 ^ SOO.OOO . S00,.O0 . X,00O,000 

J^"e?Sedi^g:*^°^- .. 3,^00-,000 ^ / " 

' ^ndicapped Youth Tran- " . o « 

f irition Proiect ' ^ ^ 1,000,000 



/ 



s 

0 V 



Support Services, Demon- - • " ' '1' ~ : 

stration for Handicapped s 350, OOQ^ 250,000 

Youth ' . . , 

Sold Parents Demonstration . ' ^ 2,650,000 , 

^ouble^d Youth IntermediarV ^ , ' ' 

Demonstration 2,000,000 

Support Services^ Demon- " " ♦ « 

. stration for Substance ' 350,000 '250,000 

Abusers " 

Rural Citizens Rights , 
Project- ^^g^ts, . l,QO(j,000 

Ruf^l ftodels Proieet i • 

. '^^^^t''^ ij)o,ooo - 100,000 ^ ioo;ooo 

Refugee Employment Efforts 1,000,000 ^ 

In^nigltHlion ofS'oe^if?/" tentative subject to developa»nt * 
«e baled " Seiccip |E5p''aSl''sy?; ' Planning figures 
, the couference Co^llU'irXll aK„it%'?'" ^'^'""'^ ' 



YCflP 



YETP 



SYEP 



Trans latintf Knowledge^ 
Into Polxcy 

Mnqrity College Involvement 
Project 

Minority Research 
Perspectives lirbject 

Institutional, Disser- 
tation and Small Grant 
Support . ' . 

Continuing Research 



$0,000 
250,000 



2,500,000 
50,000 
650, 000 



250,000 ' 1,000,000 



50,000 
500,000 

IS 

250,,00G 



YCCIP YETP SYEP 



Pigttinq the Lessons 
Into Practice 



Improving the St^te Role 250,000 700,000 500,000 

.in Employment and Training ^ 
Programs 

Assis-tance to Community 250,000 750,000* * 250,000 

Gr«»xips ' ■ - - ■ ^ . ■ ^ ■ 

Vocational Training " 500,000 350,000 

Education Systems and 500,000 150,000 
Approaches ' 



Occupational Infoxroation y 500,000 
Counseling ^ 100,00,0 239,000 100,000 

Knowledge Development 150,000 200,000 100,000 



Supervisor Training ^ ^ 250,000 . 400.000 

Performance 
and Records 



Performance Standards 50,000 350,000 ^ 50,000 



Youth Participation 125,000 .125,000 125,000 

Brokering Assistance 125,000 175,000 175,000 

Ser,vices>^ • T 

Professional Development " 25,000 50 000 

or CETA Staffs | . 

Publication and Dissemination '25,000 50,000 ; 25,000 

SumTOv^r Improvement 150,000 

Contingencies and Special . , ^ 100,000 > 

Needs. Demonstration Project ; 

Secretary's Discretionary ' 2,000,Op^ 3,500,000 2,000,000 

Fund - .■ - 

,. — , — ^ . 

■^TAL $28^150^000 104,049,000 $26,575,000 



